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Social Security in Review 


The Programs in May 


UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insur- 
ance, benefit awards—especially those 
to retiring workers—increased in 
May, but so also did terminations and 
other withdrawals from the benefit 
rolls. At the end of the month both 
the total number and amount of bene- 
fits in force were about one-fourth 
more than the figures a year earlier. 
As in May 1943, a little more than half 
the total amount of monthly benefits 
certified went to retired workers, and 
a little less than one-tenth to their 
dependents; the remaining four- 
tenths was paid to survivors of in- 
sured workers. 

It is estimated that four-fifths of 
the male population aged 14 years 
and over and more than half the fe- 
male population in these ages hold 
accounts under the system. Appli- 
cations for account numbers in Jan- 
uary—March 1944 were the fewest for 
any quarter on record. Boys and 
girls under the age of 20, including 
many in their early teens, and mid- 
dle-aged women comprised a large 
proportion of all applicants. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT OPERATIONS 
continued to reflect both the very low 
level of compensable unemployment 
and the fact that most beneficiaries 
apparently got new jobs within a short 
time. Benefit expenditures and the 
number of weeks of unemployment 
compensated rose somewhat above 
those in April for the country as a 
whole but all claim and benefit opera- 
tions were appreciably below those in 
May 1943. Trends in claim loads and 
benefit expenditures varied widely in 
the States and were due in part to 
State differences in the dates when 
benefit years begin, though cut-backs 
in war production were also a factor. 
There are wide differences also in the 
average weekly benefit for total un- 
employment. In the country as a 
whole the average for May was $15.89. 


599138—44——1 


For the first quarter of 1944 the aver- 
age was $15.43, with a range from 
$19.89 in Hawaii and $18.96 in Utah 
to less than $10 in Maine, North Caro- 
lina, and South Dakota. 

A study of cut-backs in war-pro- 
duction centers, presented elsewhere 
in this issue, shows that, for the 31 
areas studied, lay-offs due to cut backs 
during the period September 1943- 
April 1944 did not add materially to 
the claim and benefit loads of unem- 
ployment compensation agencies, Ex- 
perience of the agencies pointed to 
certain administrative problems in 
making individual claim determina- 
tions which will increase when re- 
conversion gets under way and the 
volume of claims increases. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS in May 
continued at about the April level. In 
each of the four programs the num- 
ber of recipients in the continental 
United States declined, as in every 
month but one since June 1943. Inaid 
to dependent children and old-age as- 
sistance the uninterrupted monthly 
decline has been much longer—26 
months and 23 months, respectively. 
Although the average payment in- 
creased somewhat from April in three 
of the four programs, decreases in 
the total expended for aid to de- 
pendent children and general assist- 
ance offset slight increases in expen- 
ditures in the other programs, and 
the total disbursed in the country as 
a whole was slightly less than in any 
of the preceding 6 months. It was, 
however, 2 percent more than in May 
1943. 
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Social Security 





Appropriations, Fiscal Y ear 1944-45 


Appropriations for the work of the 
Social Security Board during the fis- 
cal year 1944-45 (Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, Pub- 
lic, No. 373, 78th Cong., approved June 
28, 1944) are outlined in the Social 
and Economic Data section in this 
issue. In the report to accompany 
the appropriation bill (H. Rept. 1526), 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations pointed out that 
“Many of the items in the bill are for 
grants to States for cooperation in 
programs which have been estab- 
lished under law and for other pur- 
poses, costs of which are determined 
by operation of the various statutes 
involved and over which it is possible 
to exercise little or no control.” 

“It should also be noted,” he con- 
tinued, “that much of the amount for 
administrative expenses is for the cost 
of administration of the mandatory 
items referred to above. It would be 
poor economy indeed, and would cost 
the Government money in the long 
run to provide inadequate funds for 
administration of these large pro- 
grams. For example, the Social Se- 
curity Board is operating the largest 
insurance business in the history of 
the world. The Committee has made 
some reductions in the estimates of 
administrative expenses of the Board 
but has not found it possible mate- 
rially to change them, as to do so 
would provide such inadequate man- 
agement services as to cause the Gov- 
ernment substantial losses.” 


The G.I. Bill of Rights 

The provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944—the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights”—which was signed by 
the President on June 22, are sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue (pp. 
3-13). In signing the bill, the Presi- 
dent declared that one other of his 
earlier recommendations to Congress 
was still to be adopted before a well- 
rounded program to meet the special 
needs of veterans could be considered 
completed. That provision was to ex- 
tend to all members of the armed 
forces credit under Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance for their 


period of military service. 

He also expressed the hope that 
Congress would provide opportunities 
for post-war education and unem- 
ployment insurance, similar to those 


just provided for veterans, “to the 
members of the merchant marine, 
who have risked their lives time and 
again during this war for the welfare 
of their country.” 

In addition to these special benefits 
for the special needs of veterans, 
however, there is still much to be 
done, the President declared, to meet 
the readjustment problems of civilian 
war workers. “I hope that the Con- 
gress will also take prompt action, 
when it reconvenes, on necessary 
legislation which is now pending to 
facilitate the development of unified 
programs for the demobilization of 
war workers, for their reemployment 
in peacetime pursuits, and for provi- 
sion, in cooperation with the States, 
of appropriate unemployment bene- 
fits during the transition from war to 
peace.” 


Special Senate Committee Report 
on Changes in Unemployment 
Compensation 


Changes in the unemployment com- 
pensation system were recommended 
by the Senate’s Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning in a report issued June 23 (S. 
Rept. 539, pt. 5, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
after extensive hearings at which rep- 
resentatives of business, labor organi- 
zations, and agriculture, as well as 
the directors of 16 State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies testified 
on this subject. 

The Committee recommended, in 
brief, “that the unemployment com- 
pensation law be amended— 

(1) To provide for payments to 
Federal workers through the State 
unemployment agencies and under 
the State laws; 

(2) To guarantee the solvency of 
State unemployment compensation 
funds, through the setting up of a re- 
volving loan fund, to make loans to 
the States at any time the compensa- 
tion reserves of a State prove to be 
inadequate; 

(3) That the Unemployment Tax 
Act be amended, through legislation 
initiated in the House of Representa- 
tives, to provide for the imposition of 
unemployment taxes on employers of 
maritime workers and employers of 
one or more employees. 

“If developments prove that the un- 
employment compensation system as 
now constituted is inadequate to take 


tributed 


care of any situation that may arise 
in the future,” the report concluded, 
“steps can then be taken to supple- 
ment it, but the integrity of that sys- 
tem should be preserved unless any 
proposed change is demonstrated to 
be imperative.” 

Evidence before the Committee left 
little doubt, the report stated, as to 
the adequacy of unemployment com- 
pensation funds to meet any probable 
post-war drain. Because the impact 
of worker migration, for which the 
States are not responsible, will not hit 
each with equal severity, and because 
“adequacy cannot be left to any pos- 
sible chance,” the Committee thought 
it “proper that the Federal Govern- 
ment guarantee the solvency of the 
State unemployment funds to each 
State, provided those funds are dis- 
in strict accordance with 
State law, for the period of the tran- 
sition.” 

While the Committee favored ex- 
tending coverage to employers of one 
or more (instead of eight or more, as 
at present) and to maritime workers 
of private shipping companies, in- 
clusion of agricultural workers and 
domestic employees was believed to 
be impracticable. The Committee 
held also that “the Federal Govern- 
ment should not undertake to force 
State and local government employees 
under the act.” On the other hand, 
employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the War Shipping 
Administration, should be covered. 

“Government workers in arsenals 
and shipyards and in other Govern- 
ment agencies have worked and lived 
side by side with workers in private 
industry,” the report declared. “Many 
of these men gave up accumulated 
benefits under the State systems in 
order to take places in federally op- 
erated war plants and Federal war 
agencies and they should be placed in 
the same position they would have en- 
joyed had they been engaged in war 
work for a private employer.” Pay- 
ments to Federal employees “should 
be based on the laws of the States in 
which they live so that there would 
be no discrimination either for or 
against them, as compared to their 
neighbors. The Committee believes 
that it would be inappropriate for the 
Federal Government to pay taxes to 
the States but that it could be han- 
dled by means of payments to the 
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States of the amounts paid in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to 
Federal employees.” 

The Committee declared that bene- 
fits in some of the individual States 
might well be made somewhat higher, 
and recommended that the States 
survey their situations in the light of 
the general increases in wage scales 


and the great increases in reserve 
funds. It did not recommend coun- 
try-wide increase in the level of un- 
employment compensation payments, 
saying that it refused “to predicate its 
plans for a post-war economy on the 
theory that any segment of the econ- 
omy must be subsidized”; that it 
agreed “with the State directors that 


there must be a definite and distinct 
financial advantage in employment, 
as against the benefits drawn on ac- 
count of unemployment”; and that, 
with readjustment allowances to sol- 
diers fixed by the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 at $20 a week, 
“the Congress would not be justified 
in exceeding this figure for civilians.” 





The G. I. Bill of Rights: An Analysis of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944" 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM to aid re- 
turning veterans—both men and 
women—in a speedy readjustment to 
civilian life, and to enable them to fit 
once more into the civilian economy 
as promptly and effectively as possible, 
is provided in the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, signed by the 
President on June 22. 

Popularly termed the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” the act (Public, No. 346, 78th 
Cong.) provides for enlarging and 
strengthening hospital facilities (title 
I); educational and training oppor- 
tunities (title IT); loans for aid in 
purchasing or constructing homes and 
in purchasing farms or business prop- 
erty (title III); assistance in obtain- 
ing employment through the U. S. 
Employment Service (title IV); and 
readjustment allowances while the 
veteran is finding employment (title 
V). These benefits, the majority of 
which are limited to specified periods 
after the veteran’s release or discharge 
from the armed forces or the end of 
the war, are additional to the various 
benefits now provided by existing leg- 
islation for veterans and their de- 
pendents and survivors. The main 
Federal provisions for servicemen and 
servicewomen of the present war, and 
their dependents and survivors, are 
outlined in tables 1 and 2. 

In signing the bill, the President de- 
clared that “a well-rounded program 
of special veterans’ benefits” has been 
completed except for extension of 
credits under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system to all serv- 

*Prepared jointly in the Program Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Employment Security, and 


the Division of Publications and Review, 
Office of the Executive Director. The 


analysis is based solely on the provisions 
of the act and was prepared before inter- 
pretations or regulations had been issued 
by the Veterans Administration. 





icemen and women for the period of 
their military service. The new law, 
he said, “gives emphatic notice to the 
men and women in our armed forces 
that the American people do not in- 
tend to let them down. ... This bill 

. . and the former legislation pro- 
vide the special benefits which are due 
to the members of our armed forces— 
for they ‘have been compelled to make 
greater economic sacrifice and every 
other kind of sacrifice than the rest 
of us, and are entitled to definite ac- 
tion to help take care of their special 
problems.’ While further study and 
experience may suggest some changes 
and improvements, the Congress is to 
be congratulated on the prompt ac- 
tion it has taken.” 

The bill as passed represents inten- 
sive study of hundreds of bills and 
various proposals before the Com- 
mittees responsible for the legisla- 
tion—the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
The Senate hearings’ on the general 
subject of post-war readjustment of 
veterans and on specific proposals for 
their attainment ran from January 
14 to March 10; the House hearings ” 
from January 11 to March 31. S. 
1767—the bill now law—was intro- 
duced on March 13 by Senator Clark 
of Missouri, for himself and 78 other 
Senators. It was reported out with 
amendments on March 18 by the 
Committee on Finance (S. Rept. 755) 
and passed the Senate, with amend- 


1U. S. Congress, Senate Committee on 
Finance, Veterans’ Omnibus Bill, Hear- 
ings on S. 1617, 78th Congress, Second 
Session, Jan. 14—Mar. 10, 1944, 264 pp. 

2U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, Hearings on 
H. R. 3917 and S. 1767, 78th Congress, 
Second Session, Jan. 11-—Mar. 31, 1944. 


ments, on March 24. The House 
Committee, to which the Senate bill 
was referred, held hearings and re- 
ported the bill, recast, to the House 
on May 5 (H. Rept. 1418); the House 
version of the bill was passed on May 
18. The disagreements between the 
two houses were reconciled in a Com- 
mittee of Conference, which submit- 
ted its report (H. Rept. 1624) on June 
12; the report was agreed to by the 
Senate the same day, and by the 
House the following day, and was ap- 
proved by the President on June 22. 

The Senate report described the 
legislation as “a fundamental bill of 
rights to facilitate the return of serv- 
ice men and women to civilian life. 
The committee does not contend that 
it is or can be the last word on the 
subject. We do assert that it is a 
comprehensive statement of the 
measures presently necessary and 
that it represents the very least that 
should be done at this time both in 
justice to the veterans and in en- 
lightened self interest for the re- 
mainder of the country . . 

“Your committee recognizes that 
this bill authorizes a program which 
will be costly to the Nation. Yet we 
view it as true economy. None can 
deny that it is part of the bare-bones 
necessary cost of the war. We regard 
it as the best money that can be spent 
for the future welfare of the Nation.” 
Pointing out that the legislation was 
“admittedly more extensive and gen- 
erous in its benefits to returning vet- 
erans than any bill previously intro- 
duced as to this or any other war,” 
the Committee added, “We believe 
that this is entirely justifiable in view 
of the character of service in this 
war. . . It is the view of the commitee 
that the enactment of this bill will 
render unnecessary any considera- 
tion of adjusted compensation, and 
that the benefits provided by the bill, 
if enacted into law, will be of greater 
advantage to veterans, at a lesser ex- 





Social Security 





Type of benefit 


Table 1 -—femmnary outline of major Federal proctions in 0 epee Jor members of the armed o fovens World War II 





Eligibility and other conditions 


Benefits 





Relief from certain civil obliga- 


tions. 


BR PTR BI BI occeccsececcectnccasscaccts 


Enforcement of certain civil liabilities suspended, and relief from 
certain other obligations guaranteed, for period of service. 

Under certain conditions Veterans Administration will guarantee to 
keep serviceman’s commercial life insurance (up to $10,000) in force 
during period of service and 2 years thereafte or. 





National Service Life Insurance 


Active service in armed forces.--._..-.............-.-- 
Optional with serviceman or woman. 
Beneficiaries of initial policy limited to spouse, child, 


parent, brother, or sister. 


Government unde srwrites extra hazard of war and prov vide s inexpen- 
sive 5-year term life insurance, with premiums payable by deduc- 
tion from pay. Amounts from $1,000-10,000, in multiples of $500. 

Number and rate of benefit payments related to age of beneficiary at 
time of serviceman’s death. 

Convertible after 1 year and before 5 years to ordinary life, 20-pay- 
ment life, or 30-payment life policy. 

Premium payments waived during total-permanent disability. 

In case of death, disability, or capture before Apr. 20, 1942, serviceman 
with less than $5,000 insurance in force is presumed to have been 
insured for full $5,000. Aviation cadets, from Oct. 8, 1940, to June 
3, 1941, presumed to have $10,000 insurance. 





Mustering-out pay...........-..-. 


| 
| 


Honorable discharge or release from active service on or 
after Dec. 6, 1941. 

Retroactive to persons honorably discharged or relieved 
from active service before effective date of legislation 
(Feb. 3, 1944), if application is made within 2 years of | 
that date, but not more than 1 payment under act to an 
individual. 


Less than 60 days’ service, $100. 

Service of 60 days or more: 
If not outside continental U. S., $200; 
If outside continental U. S., $300. 

$100 paid at time of final discharge and additional amounts in monthly 
payments of $100. 

If veteran dies before receiving full amount to which he is entitled, 
balance to be paid to surviving spouse, or child or children, or 
parent, but no other person. 

















Loans for purchase or construc- 
tion of homes, or purchase of 
farms and farm equipment or 
business property. gag 


| 


Service on or after Sept. 16, 1940; 90 days’ service unless | 
discharged earlier for service-connected disability. 

Discharge other than dishonorable. 

Application must be made within 2 years after discharge 
or end of war, whichever is later, but in any event not 
later than 5 years from end of war. 

| General limitations on suitability of property, terms of 
mortgage payment, and purchase price. 

Loan must be repaid in full within 20 years. 


Federal Gov ernment guarantees 50 percent of loan but not more than 
$2,000; if loan made by Government agency, Government will 
guarantee an additional loan not exceeding 20 percent of purchase 
price, within $2,000 limit. 

Interest on principal loan, not more than 4 percent; on second loan, 
not more than 1 percent additional. 

Federal Government pays first year’s interest on amount guaranteed, 





Employment: ; 
Employment ’service-_. _. 
“~ 


Reemployment rights-_- 


Priority in employment where 
@ Federal funds are}disbursed. 





Readjustment allowances 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| Self-employed and net earnings in preceding month less 


E ducation. wen 
| 


Vocational rehabilitation. ~....... 


Active service in any war in which U. S. engaged---_-_-.-__-- 


Active service on or after May 1, 1940. ..............-.- od 


Honorable discharge. 

Veterans; widows or widowers of disabled veterans, and 
wives or husbands of disabled veterans who themselves 
are not qualified for civil-service appointment. The 
widow must not have remarried. Widowers must be 
supporting a child or children under age 18 of deceased 
ex-servicewoman. 


Special placement services through U. S. Employment Service. 

Reemployment with previous employer, in previous or similar posi- 
tion, if person is still qualified and applies within 40 days after 
release. 


Preference in examinations, appointment, retention, tra r, 
reinstatement in classified or unclassified civil-service po ns 








Service on or after Sept. 16, 1940; 90 days’ service unless 
discharged earlier for service-connected disability. 

Discharge othe r than dishonorable. 

Residence in U.§ 

Must be complete ly unemployed, or partially unemployed | 
and earning wages in any week of less than amount of 
allowance plus $3; must register with and continue to 
report to a public employment office; must be able to 
work and available for work unless prevented by dis- | 
ability occurring after beginning of period of continuous 
unemployment. 


than $100. | 


Program effective Sept. 4, 1944, and ends 5 years after end 
of war. 


$20 a week for total unemploy amy for partial unemp loym ent, ” $20 
less wages payable for week plus $: 


| Duration determined by length of se Stee 


First 90 days: 8 weeks of benefits for each month of service; 

Thereafter, 4 weeks for each month of service or major fraction 
thereof. 

Maximum, 52 weeks in 2 
whichever is later. 


years after discharge or end of war, 


Difference between $100 and net earnings for such month; duration 


as above. 


Benefits withheld for specified disqualifications, except for self 
employed. 














, 
| 


Service on or after Sept. 16, 1940; 90 days’ service, unless 
discharged earlier for service-connected disability. 

| Discharge other than dishonorable. | 

|E xcept for refresher or retraining courses, education 

deemed interrupted, impeded, or otherwise interfered 

with; automatically so determined if person not over age 
25 at induction. 

pplication not later than 2 years after dischargé. } 

Continuance based on satisfactory progress according to 

standards of institution. 


Program e nds 7 7 years after war’s end. 





y 
e of $50 
educed 


Up to $500 per ordinary school year for tuition, book te., pa 
accredited institution person chooses. Maintenance allow 
per month if no dependents, $75 if one or more dependents 
or may be omitted for part-time courses or on-the-job train 

Duration related to length of service: 

1 year of continuous full-time (or equivalent part-time) education or 
refresher training to any eligible person; 








Additional periods (but not refresher or retraining course not 
exceeding length of service and not more than 3 additional years 

In computing length of service, certain periods of educational train- 
ing during service excluded. 








Service on or after Sept. 16, 1940. 

Honorable discharge. 

Disability incurred in or aggravated by service for which 
pension (except retirement pension) is payable. 

Needs vocational rehabilitation to overcome handicap of 
disability to fit him for employment. 


Program ends 6 years after war’s end. 


Training through nearest veterans’ “facili ty ‘for es year 
4 years); with all necessary expenses paid, fnchhit ding 
tion; also medical care as required. 








During training and for 2 months thereafter, disa pension in 
creased to $80 per month if without dependents, and to $90 if mar- 
t 


ried; $5 additional for each child and $10 for each dependent parer 
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Table 1 +—fomenery outline of major Federal j poeeniions in effect for members of the armed fone, World War I1—Continued 


Type of benefit 


Eligibility and other conditions 


Benefits 








Compensation for disability 


Non-service-connected disability...................-.---.- 
Disability must be permanent total, and not due to own | 


mise onduct. 


Veteran’s annual income must not exceed $1,000 if single, | | 
or $2,500 if married or with minor * childre n. 


Service on or after Sept. 16, 1940; 90 days’ service unless | 
discharged earlier for service-connected disability. 

Discharge other than dishonorable. 

Service-connected disability.....................------.-- 


Range of monthly payments: 


General disability payments: 
For partial permanent disability, $11.50-103. 50; 


For total permanent disability, $115; 


Loss, or loss of use, of 1 hand, foot, or eye, an additional $35. 


| Special payments: 


For specified anatomical — and helplessness requiring regular 
aid or attendance, $165-26. 


| Maximum to any veteran, $o8e. 


Medical care: 
Hospitalization. ............--- 


to pay. 


Domiciliary care...........-.--- 


Out-patient care............--- 


Suffering permanent disability, unable to earn living 

because of disability, and without means of support. | 
Suffering from service-connected disability or condition 

and requiring treatment but not hospitalization. 


Honorable discharge or, in certain - circumstances, " dis- ee 
charge other than dishonorable. 

Suffering disability, disease, or defect, whether service- 
connected or not, needing care for which he is unable 


$50 per month; increased to $60 when veteran reaches age 65 or has 
received pension for 10 continuous years. 





Care in Government hospital or facility; if such facilities not avail- 
able, care in private hospital reimbursable by Government. 

| If veteran has wife, child, or dependent parent, his monthly com- 

pensation for service-connected disability continues; if no such 

dependent, allowance reduced to not more than $20 a month. If 


disability is non-service-connected, allowance reduced to $8. 


Care in Government homes or facilities. 
tinued as under Hospitalization, above. 

Medical care at a facility or regional office of Veterans Administra- 
tion, or at home if unable to travel; necessary prosthetic appliances 
and training in their use. 


Disability allowance con- 





Sources: Compiled from legislative 


to Veterans and Their Dependents . . . (8S. Doc. 


pendents . «+ (H. Doc. No. 394, 78th C — . 


Congressional Record for June 15, 1944, pp. 


pense to the Government, than could 
possibly be accomplished by an Ad- 
justed Compensation Act, at least 
under factors known or readily fore- 
seeable at this time.” 

The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, in reporting to the 
House, also expressed the belief that, 
at this time, the proposed benefits 
were preferable to adjusted compen- 
sation. Of the many plans advo- 
cated and studied by the Commitee, 
they said, the consensus appeared to 
be that, “considering length and 
character of service, together with 
comparable sacrifices, the plan which 
would guarantee the most nearly uni- 
form consideration would be an ad- 
justed service pay. ‘Thorough and 
painstaking exploration of this field, 
however, demonstrated that now is 
not the time to consider such plan 
for there are too many unforeseeable 
factors which might have a direct 
bearing upon any such _ proposal. 
Furthermore, it is not clear that the 
tremendous expense involved in such 
plan can be borne by the national 
economy should the war continue be- 
yond present expectations.” 


General Provisions 


Except under the employment serv- 
ice title and the general provisions in 


acts and Veterans Regulations; also Benefits 
146, 78th 
pp.; Handbook for pees and Servicewomen of World War II and Their De- 

2d sess.}, 1944, 60 pp. 
5; and June 22, 1944, pp. 


A 3291-A 329% 
A3521-A3531 (includes also citations to me ajor pertinent public laws and summary 





Cong., 2d sess.) 1944, 26 
See also 


pp. 22-30. 


title I, eligibility for all benefits in 
the act is based on service in the ac- 
tive military or naval service of the 
United States at any time on or after 
September 16, 1940 (when the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act went 
into effect) and before the end of 
the present war. The serviceman or 
woman must have served for at least 
90 days, unless discharged earlier for 
disability incurred in line of duty, and 
the final discharge or release from 
active service must be under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. As- 
sistance under the employment serv- 
ice title is available to any veteran 
with active service in the armed forces 
in any period in which the United 
States is, or has been, engaged in war. 


Hospitalization, Claims, and 
Procedures 


The first of the act’s six titles recog- 
nizes the Veterans Administration not 
only as an important post-war agency 
but an exceedingly important war 
agency, and gives it the necessary pri- 
orities for carrying out its essential 
functions of hospitalization, rehabil- 
itation, and other activities. The ti- 
tle authorizes an appropriation of 
$500 million for constructing addi- 
tional hospital facilities, to be avail- 
able to all eligible veterans, and pro- 


of activities and disbursements of the Veterans Administration as of April 1944 
See also Aaronson, Franklin M., ‘Pensions and Compensation to Veterans and 
Their Dependents, ” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 11 (November 1942), 
pp. 10-24; and Bronson, D. C., “‘Present Protections and Relief for Members 
of the Armed Forces,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 12 (December 1942), 


vides for the mutual use or exchange 
of hospital and domiciliary facilities 
and personnel by agreement between 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

To protect the rights of the service- 
men, representatives of the Veterans 
Administration may be stationed in 
Army and Navy installations to advise 
and aid servicemen about to be dis- 
charged or released from active serv- 
ice and to adjudicate disability claims. 
No serviceman is to be released until 
his certificate of discharge or release 
and his final pay—or a substantial 
part—are ready; he shall not be dis- 
charged for disability until he has 
executed a claim for compensation, 
pension, or hospitalization or has 
signed a statement indicating that he 
has been informed of his rights. Even 
if he waives a claim immediately, such 
a waiver does not affect his right to 
file a claim at any future time. More- 
over, the veteran must not be re- 
quired to sign a statement concern- 
ing the origin, incurrence, or aggrava- 
tion of any disease or injury. Persons 
entitled to a prosthetic appliance are 
assured the necessary fitting and 
training, including institutional train- 
ing, in the use of such appliance. 
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Table 2.—Summary outline of major Federal provisions in effect for dependents or survivors of members of the armed forces, World 
War II} 
Type of benefit | Eligibility and other conditions Benefits 

Dependents’ allowances - - - ---.- | Dependents of enlisted personnel in grades 1-7: Monthly allowances: 
| Class A: wife, divorced wife, child or children. Divorced Spouse, no child, $50; wife and 1 child, $80; each additional child, 20; 
} wife must not have remarried and alimony must be | Child, no spouse, $42; each additional child, $29. 
| payable. Child must be unmarried, under age 18, | Divorced wife, no child, up to $42; with 1 child, up to $72; each 


or incapable of renee. Husband and children | additional child, $20. 


of servicewoman eligible only if woman was their chief 
support. : 
Class B-1: parents, brothers, sisters, who have received One parent, $50; 2 parents or 1 parent and 1 brother or sister, $68; 


their chief support from servicemen. Brother or sister only, $42; 
Each additional brother or sister, $11. 
Class B: parents, brothers, sisters, who have received a $37, payable to 1 designated dependent only. 
substantial portion of their support from servicemen; 
B dependents eligible only if there are no B-1 dependents. | Financed by: 
$22 deducted from each month’s pay of enlisted person (after 1st 
month), if dependents are either Class A or B; an additional $5 
deducted if dependents are of both classes. 
Balance of monthly amount and total first month’s allowance paid 
| by Government. 





Hospital, nursing, and medical care during pregnancy, childbirth, 
and for 6 weeks thereafter, and for the child during the first year. 
Payments for service made directly to physicians, hospitals, nurses, 

or others. 


Maternity and infant care_......| Wives of enlisted personnel in 4 lowest grades--............ 





Compensation for death Dependents of servicemen who die in active service orfrom | Monthly payments: 


service-connected disability. 
| Class of survivor: 
Widow; must have married man before 10 years after 


’ 
| Widow, no child, $50; with 1 child, $65; each additional child, $13. 
| discharge from service and not remarried. 


1 child, no widow, $25; 2 children, $38; each additional child, $10. 


Children under 18 years, or until 21 if at school; or no 
iti | Maximum payment to widow, child, or children, $100. 


age limit if helpless before age 18. 
Dependent parents......- RAE Ee eR aN nel Both parents, $25 each; 1 parent only, $45. 


Widow, no child, $35; with 1 child, $45; each additional child, $5. 
1 child, no widow, $18; 2 children, $27; 3 children, $36; each additional 


a disability incurred in or aggravated by service. | child, $4. 
Maximum payment to survivors, $64. 


| 

} 

Widow and child or children of serviceman whose death 
was not service-connected but who at time of death had 





| 
| 
| Widow’s income must not exceed $1,000 if alone or 


$2,500 if she has child or children. 





Six months’ gratuity pay--..---. | Widow or child; or parent, brother, or sister; or other rela- 
| tive, who must prove dependency. 


Man must have been killed in active service and death not | 
due to own misconduct. } 


Six times monthly base pay at time of death. 








Burial allowance 


..-.| Person paying burial expenses of serviceman who was | Up to $100. 


| honorably discharged or receiving veteran’s compensa- 


| tion or pension. 





1 For other provisions for dependents or survivors—e. g., additional amounts of pensions or priority in employment—see table 1. 


Accredited representatives of speci- 
fied veterans organizations are also to 
be admitted to, and furnished space 
and equipment in, military or naval 
establishments from which service- 
men are discharged or released. 

Discharge or dismissal of any per- 
son from the military or naval forces 
by reason of a general court martial, 
or as a conscientious objector who re- 
fused to comply with lawful orders 
of competent military authority, or 
as a deserter, or of an officer by the 
acceptance of his resignation for the 
good of the service, shall bar such 
person from all rights (except life in- 
surance), based on the period of serv- 
ice from which he is so discharged, 
under any laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration. Chapter 3 


of title I provides, however, that if it 
can be established to the satisfaction 
of the Veterans Administrator that 
the man was insane, he will not be 
barred from the benefits to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. 

That chapter also sets up for both 
the Army and the Navy boards of re- 
view of five members each, to review 
cases of irregular or questionable dis- 
charge—except by general court mar- 
tial. The review can be initiated on 
their own motion, on the request of 
the enlisted man or officer, or, if he 
is deceased, of the surviving spouse, 
next of kin, or legal representative. 
The boards have power to change any 
such discharge or dismissal and issue 
a new discharge in accord with the 
facts presented. The findings are 


subject only to review by the Secre- 
tary of War or of the Navy. 

Under similar conditions and limi- 
tations, boards of review, consisting 
of five commissioned officers, two of 
whom are from the Medical Corps of 
the Army, Navy, or Public Health 
Service, as the case may be, are to be 
set up to review cases of officers who, 
by decision of a retiring board, have 
been retired or released to inactive 
service, without pay, for physical dis- 
ability. The findings of the board of 
review, affirming or reversing the de- 
cision, shall be sent to the Secretary 
of War, Secretary of the Navy, or Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as the case 
may be, to be presented by him to the 
President for approval or disapproval, 
and further orders. 
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Education 


Title II amends part VII of Vet- 
erans’ Regulation 1 (a)—vocational 
training and rehabilitation provi- 
sions—and adds a new part VIII. 
The education provisions of part 
VIII are quite different from the 
vocational training and rehabilita- 
tion facilities furnished under part 
VII to veterans whose employability 
is impaired through a service-con- 
nected disability. The new provi- 
sions are not limited to disabled vet- 
erans but are based on the assump- 
tion that the war has prevented, in- 
terrupted, or otherwise interfered 
with the education of thousands of 
servicemen and servicewomen, and 
that continuation of regular educa- 
tional courses will pay incalculable 
dividends to the Nation as well as to 
individuals. 

Any veteran whose education is 
considered to have been so interrupted 
or interfered with is entitled to a year 
of educational training at any ap- 
proved public or private school or edu- 
cational institytion of his own choice 
which will admit him, in any subject 
or subjects for which he is fitted. If 
he was not more than 25 years of age 
when he entered the service, his edu- 
cation is automatically deemed to 
have been so interrupted or prevented. 

Refresher or retraining courses are 
also to be available to any eligible 
veteran who wishes to enroll in one. 
For these courses, proof that the 
period of service interfered with the 
veteran’s education is not required. 

The only other eligibility require- 
ment is service of 90 days or more, ex- 
clusive of any period in which he took 
courses under Army specialized train- 
ing or Navy college training programs 
which were a continuation of his 
civilian course and were completed, 
and exclusive of periods as a cadet or 
midshipman at one of the service 
academies. The 90 days’ requirement 
is waived if the veteran was dis- 
charged earlier for disability incurred 
in line of duty. The courses must be 
initiated not later than 2 years after 
the date of discharge or the end of 
the war, whichever is later, and none 
can be continued beyond 7 years after 
the war’s end. 

All tuition and other fees, including 
cost of books, supplies, or equipment, 
up to $500 for an ordinary school 
year, are paid by the Administrator of 





Veterans Affairs to the institution in 
which the veteran is enrolled. In ad- 
dition, during his course, he will re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance of $50 
a month ($75 if he has one or more 
dependents). 

Instead of a continuous full-time 
course, the veteran may elect an 
equivalent period of continuous part- 
time study or apprentice training on 
the job. In that case, the subsistence 
allowance may be reduced or omitted. 

Any veteran eligible for educational 
benefits under this act and also for 
vocational rehabilitation for service- 
connected disabilities under the pro- 
visions of Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a) 
may choose which training he pre- 
fers but may not receive benefits 
under both. His allowance, however, 
must not exceed the amount of addi- 
tional pension payable under the vo- 
cational training provisions. 

On completion of the first year, the 
student may continue his regular 
courses—but not refresher or retrain- 
ing courses—for an additional period 
or periods not exceeding his length of 
service and in any event for not more 
than 3 additional years. Continuance 
is based on satisfactory progress ac- 
cording to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the insti- 
tutions. In computing the qualifying 
period of service, the same exclusions 
of periods of training courses are to 
be applied as hold for qualification in 
the first instance. 

The educational or training institu- 
tions at which the veteran may enroll 
include all types of public and private 
elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges, universities, and business 
and technical schools; also business 
and other establishments providing 
apprentice or other training on the 
job. The only limitation on choice of 
institution is that it must be approved 
by the appropriate State educational 
agency or by the Administrator. In 
administering the title, the Adminis- 
trator, “insofar as he deems practica- 
ble, shall utilize existing facilities and 
services of Federal and State depart- 
ments and agencies on the basis of 
mutual agreements with them.” And 
no supervision or control of the edu- 
cational institution shall be exercised 
by a Federal agency or department 
other than that already authorized 
by existing law. 

In reporting out the original legis- 


lation (S. 1767), both Senate and 
House Committees stressed the fact 
that there was no intention to set up 
the Veterans Administration as an 
educational agency or to establish any 
new educational organization; the 
sole purpose is to furnish a simple, di- 
rect benefit to veterans, administered 
as such and without any additional 
machinery or control whatsoever of 
any educational systems or institu- 
tions. 

Title II also authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to arrange for educational 
and vocational guidance to persons 
eligible for education and training 
under the title. Whenever he deems 
it necessary, he shall make available 
information about the need for gen- 
eral education and for trained per- 
sonnel in the various crafts, trades, 
and professions. So far as possible, 
he should use the facilities of other 
Federal agencies collecting such in- 
formation. 


Loans for the Purchase or Construc- 
tion of Homes, Farms, and Busi- 
ness Property 


Title INI does not authorize direct 
Government loans but provides rather 
that the Government, through the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
will guarantee up to 50 percent (but 
not more than $2,000 in all) of any 
approved loan or loans obtained by 
the veteran for purchasing or con- 
structing a home, purchasing a farm 
or farm equipment, or acquiring busi- 
ness property. These loans may be 
made by any person, or by private 
or public (Federal or State) lending 
agencies and institutions. Interest 
on the loan may not exceed 4 percent, 
and the loan must be repaid in full 
within 20 years. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the first year’s interest 
on the amount guaranteed. The same 
service requirements hold as under 
title II, and application must be made 
within 2 years after separation from 
the armed forces or the end of the 
war, whichever is later, but in any 
event within 5 years after the end of 
the war. 

The Administrator shall designate 
such agency or agencies, if any, as he 
finds equipped to determine whether 
the guarantee of the loan should be 
approved under the title. No secu- 
rity for the guaranty is required, but 
the Government must have the right 








Social Security 





of subrogation to the extent of the 
guaranty paid; in case of default, the 
Government must have the right to 
bid on foreclosure proceedings or to 
refinance; and liability under the 
guaranty must decrease or increase 
with the decrease or increase of the 
amount of unpaid obligation. 

If the principal loan is made, guar- 
anteed, or insured, by a Federal lend- 
ing agency and the veteran needs a 
second loan to cover all or part of the 
balance of the purchase price or cost, 
the Administrator may guarantee the 
second loan, provided it does not ex- 
ceed 20 percent of the cost or pur- 
chase price or the $2,000 limitation. 
Interest on the second loan may not 
exceed the rate on the principal loan 
by more than 1 percent. The act also 
stipulates that this second loan shall 
not make a first mortgage loan on the 
same property ineligible for insurance 
under the National Housing Act. 

In guaranteeing loans for purchase 
or construction of homes, the Admin- 
istrator must determine that the pro- 
ceeds are to be used only for the pur- 
pose specified; that the terms of pay- 
ment in any mortgage to be given 
bear a proper relation to the veteran’s 
present and anticipated income and 
expenses; that the property is suitable 
for dwelling purposes; and that the 
purchase price or cost does not exceed 
the reasonable normal value thereof 
as determined by proper appraisal. 
Loans may also be guaranteed for re- 
pairing, altering, or improving prop- 
erty, or for paying delinquent taxes or 
other indebtedness on property al- 
ready owned by the veteran and used 
as his home. 

Loans for the purchase or repair of 
farms and farm equipment and busi- 
ness property (real or personal) will 
be guaranteed if the Administrator 
finds that the proceeds of the loan will 
be used by the veteran in the bona fide 
pursuit of his occupation; that the 
property will be useful in and reason- 
ably necessary for the efficient and 
successful pursuit of the occupation; 
that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the pro- 
posed farming or business operations, 
are such as to make reasonably likely 
his success in the occupation; and that 
the price paid does not exceed the 
reasonable normal value of the 


property. 
Title III also provides that any per- 


son qualifying under this title may be 
eligible under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, as if 
he were a farm tenant. 


Employment of Veterans 


The purpose of title IV is declared 
to be to assure “an effective job coun- 
seling and employment placement 
service for veterans” to provide them 
“the maximum of job opportunity in 
the field of gainful employment.” 
The service will not be limited to 
World War II veterans but, like the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
USES, established in 1933 by the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, will be available to all 
veterans with active service in any 
wars in which the United States has 
been engaged. 

A Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board is created to cooperate with 
and assist the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice. The Board will consist of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, as 
chairman, the Selective Service Direc- 
tor, and the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, or whoever is responsible for 
the administration of the Employ- 
ment Service, and will be responsible 
for determining all matters of policy 
relating to the administration of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
USES. The chairman has direct re- 
sponsibility for carrying out these pol- 
icies through veterans’ employment 
representatives in the States or 
through employees of the Selective 
Service System responsible for the 
enforcement of the reemployment 
rights of veterans. The chairman 
may delegate his responsibilities in 
this field to an executive secretary 
who “shall thereupon be the Chief 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
of the U. S. Employment Service.” 

A veterans’ employment represen- 
tative is to be assigned to each of the 
States by the USES. The representa- 
tive “shall be a veteran of the wars 
of the United States separated from 
active service under honorable con- 
ditions, who at the time of appoint- 
ment shall have been a bona fide resi- 
dent of the State for at least 2 years, 
and who shall be appointed, subject 
to the approval of the Board, in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service laws, 
and whose compensation shall be fixed 
in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended.” 

Each such veterans’ employment 


representative shall be attached to 
the staff of the State public employ- 
ment service. He is made responsible 
administratively to the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board through its 
executive secretary for executing the 
Board’s placement policies through 
the public employment service in the 
State. In cooperation with the em- 
ployment service staff of the State, he 
is “functionally responsible for the 
supervision of the registration of vet- 
erans ... and for placement of vet- 
erans in employment,” and generally 
in promoting the employment of vet- 
erans. When deemed necessary by 
the Board, the administrative head of 
the employment service in the State is 
required to assign one or more em- 
ployees of the staffs of local employ- 
ment offices—preferably veterans—to 
devote their time to veterans’ place- 
ment functions. The Federal agency 
administering the USES shall main- 
tain that service as an operating en- 
tity and, during the period of its ad- 
ministration, carry out the provisions 
of this title. m 

The Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board through its executive secre- 
tary is authorized to estimate the 
funds necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of title IV. 
Such sums are to be included as a 
special item in the annual budget of 
the USES and are to be available only 
for the purposes for which they were 
appropriated, except with the ap- 
proval of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board. The War Manpower 
Commission is directed to allocate and 
make available from its current ap- 
propriation sufficient funds to carry 
out the provisions of the title for the 
current fiscal year. 


Readjustment Allowances During 
Unemployment 


The unemployment allowance pro- 
gram established by title V becomes 
effective on September 4, 1944, and 
ends 5 years after the end of the war. 


Eligibility for allowances—To be 
eligible for allowances a veteran must 
have been in active service in World 
War II for at least 90 days unless 
discharged or released from active 
service because of an injury incurred 
in service in line of duty, and must 
have been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. In 
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addition, with respect to each week 
for which the veteran claims allow- 
ances, the Administrator must find 
that he resides in the United States 
at the time of the claim for benefits; 
is completely unemployed, having 
performed no services and received 
no wages, or partially unemployed, 
having worked for less than a full 
workweek and earned wages of less 
than the allowance plus $3; has regis- 
tered with and continues to report to 
a public employment office; and is 
able to work and available for work 
unless prevented by an illness or dis- 
ability occurring after the commence- 
ment of a period of continuous unem- 
ployment. 

Eligibility conditions and other 
provisions for veterans who are self- 
employed are outlined later. 


Amount and duration of allow- 
ances.—A uniform allowance of $20 
is provided for a week of total unem- 
ployment. For partial unemployment 
the allowance is $20 minus that part 
of wages, if any, which is in excess of 
$3 in a week. If the allowance is not 
a multiple of $1, it is to be rounded 
to the next higher dollar amount. 
Allowances shall be paid at intervals 
prescribed by the unemployment 
compensation law of the State in 
which the claim is made. 

Duration of allowances depends on 
the length of the claimant’s military 
service. Eligible veterans are en- 
titled to 4 weeks of allowances for 
each month, or major fraction there- 
of, of service, up to a maximum of 
52 weeks. For the qualifying 90 days 
of active service, however, the ratio 
is 8 weeks for each month. Thus, 
claimants with the minimum period 
of service will be entitled to 24 weeks 
of allowances. All claimants whose 
service exceeds 912 months will be 
entitled to the 52-week maximum.’ 

Duration of allowances is expressed 
in terms of the “weeks of unemploy- 
ment” for which the individual may 
draw an allowance and “weeks of al- 
lowances” to which an eligible indi- 
vidual is entitled. There is nothing 


8 There is no provision in the act which 
specifies the minimum duration of allow- 
ances to veterans who are discharged or 
released from active service because of an 
injury or disability incurred in line of 
duty before they have completed 90 days 
of service. 
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in the act to indicate that a week for 
which a claimant receives an allow- 
ance for partial unemployment is not 
to be counted as a “week of unem- 
ployment” for the purpose of deter- 
mining the duration to which he is 
entitled. Unless the act is inter- 
preted otherwise, it appears that one 
claimant might exhaust his maximum 
rights by drawing the minimum of 
$1 for each of 52 weeks of partial un- 
employment, or a total of $52. At the 
other extreme, another claimant 
might draw the full $20 weekly al- 
lowance for 52 weeks, or a total $1,040. 

An eligible veteran may draw the 
weeks of allowance to which he is en- 
titled during any week of unemploy- 
ment which begins after the effective 
date of the title and occurs not later 
than 2 years after his discharge or 
release or the end of the war, which- 
ever is later. 

Under this provision, the minimum 
period during which allowances may 
be drawn is 2 years, except for veter- 
ans discharged or released more than 
3 years after the war’s end. Veterans 
discharged or released before Septem- 
ber 4, 1944, may draw allowances for 
unemployment occurring during the 
period beginning on that date and 
ending 2 years after the end of the 
war. Veterans discharged or re- 
leased on or after the effective date 
but before the war’s end may draw 
allowances during the period begin- 
ning with date of discharge and ex- 
tending until 2 years after the end of 
the war. Veterans discharged or re- 
leased on or after termination of the 
war will have a period of exactly 2 
years unless they are discharged more 
than 3 years after the war’s end. In 
the latter case, the period during 
which allowances may be drawn will 
be governed by the over-all limita- 
tion of allowances to the 5 years after 
the termination of hostilities. 

No allowance is payable for any 
period for which a veteran receives 
an increased pension under part VII 
of Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a)—voca- 
tional rehabilitation—or a subsistence 
allowance under part VIII—the edu- 
cational provisions already discussed 
under title IT. 

Any allowance or benefit received 
under any Federal or State unemploy- 
ment or disability compensation law, 
other than pension, compensation, or 
retired pay paid by the Veterans Ad- 


ministration, is to be deducted from 
the allowance payable under this title, 
and the resulting allowance, if not a 
multiple of $1, is to be rounded to the 
next higher dollar amount. 


Disqualifications from benefits.— 
An individual shall be disqualified for 
voluntary separation from suitable 
work, without good cause; discharge 
or suspension for misconduct in the 
course of his employment; failure 
without good cause to apply for suit- 
able work to which he is referred by 
a public employment office or to ac- 
cept suitable work when offered to 
him; failure without good cause to 
attend an available free training 
course as required by regulations; or 
unemployment due to a stoppage of 
work resulting from a labor dispute. 

The disqualification period for all 
causes except the last is the week of 
the disqualifying act and not more 
than the 4 immediately following 
weeks. In case of successive disquali- 
fications, however, the Administrator 
may extend the period, but not to ex- 
ceed an additional 8 weeks for any one 
disqualification. 

The suitability of work and the ex- 
istence of good cause for refusal or 
voluntary leaving are to be determined 
in accordance with the conditions and 
standards prescribed by the State 
law in the State in which the claim is 
filed. If there is no applicable State 
law, the Administrator is to prescribe 
the conditions and standards. In ad- 
dition, the act specifies that no work 
shall be deemed suitable if the posi- 
tion offered is vacant as a result of a 
labor dispute; or the wages, hours, or 
other conditions of the work offered 
are substantially less favorable to the 
claimant than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality. 


Special provisions for self-employed 
veterans.—Any veteran who qualifies 
ugder the service provisions of this 
title, who resides in the United States, 
and who is engaged in self-employ- 
ment shall be eligible for allowances 
if, upon application, he shows that he 
has been fully engaged in self-employ- 
ment and that his net earnings for the 
previous calendar month were less 
than $100. None of the other eligi- 
bility or disqualification provisions 
are applicable to _ self-employed 
veterans. 
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The monthly allowance is the dif- 
ference, rounded to the next higher 
multiple of $1, between the veteran’s 
net earnings in a month and $100. 
The total payable to an individual, 
and the periods within which such 
allowances may be paid, are governed 
by the general provisions of this title. 
Payments are made directly by the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 


Administration.—The title is to be 
administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istrator, who is to utilize existing Fed- 
eral and State departments or agen- 
cies, so far as possible, on the basis 
of mutual agreements. The agree- 
ments must provide for the filing of 
claims with the Administrator 
through established public employ- 
ment offices and State unemployment 
compensation agencies. These agen- 
cies shall also be utilized through 
agreements on the processing, adjust- 
ment, and determination of claims 
and the payment of allowances. A 
representative of the Administrator, 
who, like the veterans’ employment 
representative, must be a veteran 
separated from active service under 
honorable conditions and a bona fide 
resident of the State for at least 2 
years, shall be located in each of the 
participating States to expedite agree- 
ments with State agencies and to 
assist in the discharge of the Admin- 
istrator’s duties. . 

The Administrator may delegate to 
his own employees vr those of any 
cooperating State department or 
agency such of his powers and duties 
under this title as he considers neces- 
sary and proper, except that of pre- 
scribing rules and regulations. 

The Administrator is to issue nec- 
essary rules and regulations and to 
require necessary records and reports. 
Cooperative rules and regulations, re- 
lating to the performance by Federal 
or State agencies of functions under 
agreements, may be made by the Ad- 
ministrator after consultation wfth 
representatives of such agencies. 

In the case of eligible veterans who 
are “qualified employees” under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, claims may be made through 
offices operated by or designated as 
free employment offices by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. In such 
cases, the conditions and standards 
as to suitability of work or the exist- 


ence of good cause, the intervals for 
making claim for and payment of 
benefits, and the administrative and 
appellate procedures under that act 
shall govern, if not inconsistent with 
this title, subject to final appeal to the 
Administrator. 


Fair hearings—Claimants whose 
claims have been denied are entitled 
to a fair hearing before an impartial 
tribunal of the State agency or other 
agency designated by the Adminis- 
trator. The representative of the Ad- 
ministrator in each State is the final 
appellate authority, subject to review 
by the Administrator. 


Financial arrangements.—The al- 
lowances payable under the title are 
to be financed from Federal funds. 
The allowances paid by the cooperat- 
ing State agencies are to be repaid 
monthly upon certification by the Ad- 
ministrator, without the necessity of 
audit and settlement by the General 
Accounting Office. 

The appropriations for the Veter- 
ans Administration are made avail- 
able for the administrative expenses 
of the act and appropriation of addi- 
tional necessary amounts is author- 
ized. The Administrator is to cer- 
tify for payment, in advance or other- 
wise, such sums as he estimates to 
be necessary to compensate any Fed- 
eral department or agency for ad- 
ministrative expenses under this title. 
Such sums shall cover periods of no 
longer than 6 months. He is also to 
certify to the Social Security Board 
the State departments or agencies co- 
operating in the administration of the 
title and the amount of administra- 
tive expense incurred or to be in- 
curred under agreements with these 
agencies. 

Upon such certification, the Social 
Security Board shall certify such 
amount to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in addition to the amounts pay- 
able under section 302 (a) of the So- 
cial Security Act. The additional 
amount so certified is to be paid to 
each State out of the appropriation 
for the Veterans Administration. Any 
money paid to any cooperating agency 
which is not used for the purpose for 
which it was paid shall, upon termina- 
tion of the period covered by the pay- 
ment or of the cooperative agreement, 
be returned to the Treasury. 


Penalties—A claimant who know- 
ingly accepts an allowance to which 
he is not entitled is ineligible to re- 
ceive any further allowances. In ad- 
dition, fines or imprisonment or both 
may be imposed for fraud or willful 
misrepresentation in connection with 
a claim. 


General Administration 


Title VI deals with general admin- 
istrative and penal provisions. Ap- 
propriations for the Veterans Admin- 
istration are made available for the 
necessary expenditures in administer- 
ing the act, except title IV, and addi- 
tional amounts are authorized. The 
Veterans Administrator has “author- 
ity to accept uncompensated services, 
and to enter into contracts or agree- 
ments with private or public agencies, 
‘or persons, for necessary services, in- 
cluding personal services, as he may 
deem practicable.” As explained in 
the Senate report, “No one has any 
idea of putting the Administrator in 
the business of education or agricul- 
ture or housing”; what is contem- 
plated is “one central agency for the 
protection and benefit of the return- 
ing veterans.” 

The final section of title VI stipu- 
lates that “In the event there shall 
hereafter be authorized any allow- 
ance in the nature of adjusted com- 
pensation, any benefits received by, or 
paid for, any veteran under this act 
shall be charged against and deducted 
from such adjusted compensation; 
and in the event a veteran has ob- 
tained a loan under the terms of this 
act, the agency disbursing such ad- 
justed compensation shall first pay the 
unpaid balance and accrued interest 
due on such loan to the holder of the 
evidence of such indebtedness to the 
extent that the amount of adjusted 
compensation which may be payable 
will permit.” 


Legislative History of Employ- 
ment and Readjustment 
Allowances Titles 


As mentioned earlier, the divergent 
Senate and House bills were sub- 
mitted to a Committee of Conference. 
The report of this Committee was 
adopted in both houses without 
change. The conference version, 
therefore, represents the law as en- 
acted. Comparison of some of the 
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major points of difference in the three 
versions of titles IV and V of the act— 
the Senate and House bills and the 
conference report—is of interest in 
indicating alternatives which Con- 
gress considered and rejected or ac- 
cepted ‘ in the provisions for employ- 
ment service and readjustment al- 
lowances for veterans—the two pro- 
visions most closely connected with 
the social security program. 


Employment of Veterans 


The three versions of title IV all 
state one main objective: the provi- 
sion of an efficient employment serv- 
ice for veterans. They are also in ac- 
cord in giving the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs responsibility for de- 
veloping and enforcing policies to as- 
sure such a service but differ in the 
means of attaining the objective. The 
differences center around the ques- 
tion of veterans’ preference and the 
organization of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. 


Veterans’ preference.—The primary 
objective of title IV, as stated in each 
of the three versions, is to assure “an 
effective job counseling and employ- 
ment placement service for veterans.” 
The House bill added “so that prefer- 
ence in placement shall be afforded 
qualified veterans.” The phrase used 
in the Senate bill and the conference 
report is “so as to provide for them 
the maximum job opportunity in the 
field of gainful employment.” The 
House bill reinforced its general state- 
ment on the use of veterans’ pref- 
erence by making it a specific duty 
of the veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative in the employment service 
in each State to “see that any laws 
pertaining to veterans’ preferences 
are enforced, and where possible, per- 
suade employers to give the prefer- 
ence to any veteran who has quali- 
fications equal to those of a non- 
veteran applicant for employment.” 
The Senate bill did not refer to pref- 
erence in its statement of objectives 
and of the duties of veterans’ employ- 


*See statement by Senator Wagner 
(Congressional Record, May 23, 1944, pp. 
4928-4932) analyzing various provisions 
in titles IV and V of the Senate and House 
bills. See also the Congressional Record 


for June 12, 1944 (pp. 5832-5839) and 
June 13, 1944 (pp. 5930-5937) for state- 
ments on the conference report in the 
Senate and House, respectively. 





ment representatives but provided for 
the use of sanctions against the em- 
ployment service in any State which 
failed “to give preference to qualified 
registered veterans on job assign- 
ments.” The law as enacted makes no 
reference to veterans’ preference as 
a means of providing job opportuni- 
ties to veterans.’ 


Organization of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service-——The House bill 
provided for the transfer to the Vet- 
erans Administration of the “duties, 
powers and functions” and the “rec- 
ords, property, and personnel” of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
U. S. Employment Service and of that 
part of the Seiective Service System 
which is concerned with the enforce- 
ment of the right of the veteran to his 
pre-service job. Thus, at the Federal 
level, the USES was split under the 
administration of two separate Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The act, on the other hand, which 
follows the Senate bill, maintains the 
Employment Service intact as an op- 
erating entity. A Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board is created (within the 
USES in the Senate bill but not in the 
act) with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs as chairman and the Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System 
and the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency (or whoever may be 
responsible for the administration of 
the USES) as members. This Board 
is responsible for determining policy 
relating to the administration of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. Un- 
der the Senate bill, the members of the 
Board could be represented by alter- 
nates. The act, however, does not 
provide specifically for delegation of 
their responsibilities. 

The act, following the Senate draft, 
gives the Chairman of the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board direct re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the 
policies of the Board through vet- 
erans’ employment representatives in 
the several States. The Senate bill 
provided for the exercise of this re- 
sponsibility through an _ executive 
secretary, who was to serve as the 
Chief of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service of the USES. Under the act 


‘For provisions concerning reemploy- 
ment rights of servicemen and women 
and veterans’ preference in employment 
for which Federal funds are disbursed, 
see table 1. 


as passed, the chairman “may” dele- 
gate his authority to an executive 
secretary “who shall be appointed by 
him and who shall thereupon be the 
Chief of the Veteran’s Employment 
Service.” 

Under both bills, and in the final 
legislation, a veterans’ employment 
representative has administrative re- 
sponsibility in each State for the 
execution of veterans’ placement 
policies through the State employ- 
ment service. The House bill au- 
thorized the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs to appoint and assign 
these representatives, who would be 
administratively responsible to him. 
The Senate bill and the act, on the 
other hand, provide that the USES 
shall assign the representatives, who 
are responsible to the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service Board. All three ver- 
sions make the _ representatives 
“functionally responsible for the 
supervision of the registration of 
veterans in local employment offices 
for suitable types of employment” 
and, generally, for the promotion of 
the employment of veterans. 

All three versions provide that the 
administrative heads of the State em- 
ployment services shall assign one or 
more employees of the local employ- 
ment service staffs to assist in vet- 
erans’ placement. The House bill 
merely authorized such appointments 
and provided that the services of such 
employees should be devoted primarily 
to discharging locally the veterans’ 
employment duties prescribed by the 
State employment service office. The 
act, however, adopting the Senate pro- 
posal, requires such assignments to be 
made by the State employment serv- 
ice “where deemed necessary by the 
Board.” Moreover, the employees so 
assigned are to devote their services 
primarily “to discharging the duties 
prescribed for the veterans’ employ- 
ment representative.” 

The Senate bill included provision 
for imposing a sanction against any 
State employment service which failed 
to give preference to qualified veterans 
in job assignments or to cooperate in 
the execution of the policies of the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board. 
The sanction took the form of with- 
holding funds under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Neither the House bill 
nor the act provides for the use of any 
sanction against a noncooperative 
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State service. They rely ultimately on 
the veterans’ employment representa- 
tives in the States to assure the en- 
forcement of the policies of the Vet- 
erans Administration (House version) 
or the Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board (the act). 

Both bills and the act require that 
the veterans’ employment representa- 
tives shall be qualified veterans and 
shall be appointed under civil-service 
laws. The House bill added that they 
must have resided at least 6 months 
in the State to which they are ap- 
pointed. The act increases this re- 
quirement to 2 years. The Senate bill 
had no residence requirement. The 
act incorporates the House definition 
of “veteran” to include veterans of 
any war of the United States. In the 
House bill, the veteran must have been 
discharged or released “under honor- 
able conditions”; in the act, “under 
conditions other than dishonorable.” 
The House bill looked definitely to the 
return of the employment offices and 
services to the States and provided 
that, pending that return, the USES 
should maintain the service as an 
operating entity. The Senate bill and 
the act make no reference to the re- 
turn of the service to the States. All 
three versions require Federal agen- 
cies to cooperate with those respon- 
sible for the administration of the 
title and to furnish any necessary re- 
cords, statistics, or information. 


Unemployment Allowances 


The three versions of title V all 
establish a program for the payment 
of readjustment allowances to unem- 
ployed veterans similar to the State 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. They all assign Federal ad- 
ministrative authority to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. They 
differ, however, on important sub- 
stahtive points and in several ad- 
ministrative and financial details. 
The substantive differences are con- 
cerned with coverage requirements, 
the benefit formula, and the relation 
between the allowances payable and 
benefits under other Federal acts. 
The variations in the administrative 
provisions center chiefly around the 
power of the Administrator to dele- 
gate authority and to review de- 
terminations of the benefit rights of 
claimants, and in the provision for 


certifying administrative expenses of 
the State agencies. 


Coverage.—The Senate bill required 
that a veteran, to be covered by the 
act, must (1) have served in the 
armed forces after September 16, 1940 
(the date of the passage of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act) and 
prior to the termination of the present 
war; (2) have been discharged or re- 
leased after the effective date of the 
act or within the 52-week period pre- 
ceding that date; and (3) have been 
discharged or released under condi- 
tions “other than dishonorable.” It 
excluded veterans discharged or re- 
leased on their own initiative to accept 
employment unless they had served 
outside the continental United States 
or in Alaska. 

The House bill adopted the Senate 
provision as to the time of service, but 
broadened the coverage by eliminating 
the requirement that the discharge 
must have occurred not earlier than 
52 weeks preceding the effective date. 
At the same time, it narrowed the 
coverage by stipulating a minimum of 
90 days’ service except for veterans 
discharged or released by reason of 
injury or disability incurred in serv- 
ice in line of duty, and by requiring 
that the discharge or release of the 
veteran must have been under honor- 
able conditions. The act follows the 
House bill except for the conditions 
of a discharge, for which it uses the 
Senate proposal, “under conditions 
other than dishonorable.” 


Benefit formula.—The Senate bill 
proposed weekly allowances varying 
from $15 for a veteran without de- 
pendents to $25 for one with three or 
more dependents. Allowances for de- 
pendents were eliminated in the 
House bill, and a flat allowance of $20 
for a week of total unemployment was 
substituted. The law follows the 
House bill. 

The House bill set maximum dura- 
tion for payment of allowances at 26 
weeks; the Senate bill provided 52 
weeks, and that provision was incor- 
porated in the act. In relating the 
period for which allowances were to 
be payable to length of service of the 
veteran, the House and Senate pro- 
posals differed, and the act, as passed, 
represents a compromise between the 
two. The Senate proposed 8 weeks of 


allowances for each month of service 
or fraction thereof. Under this pro- 
vision, the minimum duration would 
have been 8 weeks, and any veteran 
with service of more than 6 months 
would have qualified for the 52-week 
maximum. The House bill was much 
less generous. It set 3 weeks of al- 
lowances for each month or major 
fraction of a month of service, or a 
minimum duration of 9 weeks for 90 
days of service in comparison with 8 
weeks for a fraction of a month un- 
der the Senate bill. Moreover, the 
House formula made it necessary to 
have more than 8% months’ service 
to qualify for the maximum of 26 
weeks. 

The act provides 8 weeks of allow- 
ances for each of the 3 qualifying 
months of service and 4 weeks of al- 


: : 
lowances for each month—or major 


fraction—of service thereafter. Thus, 
the minimum duration is 24 weeks for 
90 days of service and the maximum 
is 52 weeks for all veterans with more 
than 94% months. The act makes no 
reference tominimum duration of al- 
lowances for veterans discharged or 
released as a result of a service-in- 
curred injury or disability, who are 
exempted from the requirement of a 
minimum of 90 days’ service. 

Allowances were to be payable to 
any individual during a 24-month pe- 
riod, under both the Senate and 
House bills. Under the act, however, 
the period will vary, depending on the 
date of the release or discharge of 
the individual veteran in relation to 
the effective date of the act and the 
date the war ends. In general, eligible 
veterans are entitled to allowances for 
any week of unemployment begin- 
ning after the effective date of the act 
and occurring not later than 2 years 
after their discharge or release or the 
end of the war, whichever is later. No 
allowances are payable after 5 years 
from the war’s end. 


Disqualifications—Both bills and 
the act include disqualifications for 
voluntary separations from suitable 
work without good cause, for dis- 
charges or suspensions for miscon- 
duct in the course of the employment, 
for failure without good cause to ap- 
ply for or accept suitable work or to 
attend a free training course, and for 
unemployment due to a stoppage of 
work resulting from a labor dispute. 
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The House bill, however, included’ 


much more drastic penalties than 
either the Senate bill or the law. 

For voluntary separations and dis- 
charges, the House would have post- 
poned payment of allowances for the 
week of the disqualifying act and the 
3 following weeks. In addition, the 
total number of weeks of allowances 
to which the veteran would otherwise 
have been entitled would have been 
reduced by the same number of weeks. 
For refusals of suitable work, claim- 
ants were to be disqualified until they 
had substantially full employment for 
2 weeks or, in subsequent disqualifi- 
cations, for as much as 4 weeks. The 
same disqualification could be im- 
posed in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator in cases of successive dis- 
qualifications for voluntary separa- 
tions and discharges for misconduct. 

The act, however, like the Senate 
bill, limits the disqualification for all 
these causes to the week of the dis- 
qualifying act and not more than the 
4 weeks immediately following. In 
case of successive disqualifications, 
the Administrator may extend the 
disqualification for an additional pe- 
riod not exceeding 8 weeks for any one 
disqualification. 

The Senate bill provided standards 
by which the suitability of work and 
the existence of good cause would be 
determined. Thus, the suitability of 
work and the existence of good cause 
would have been determined accord- 
ing to a uniform national standard. 
The House bill and the act, on the 
other hand, use the conditions and 
standards prescribed by the unem- 
ployment compensation act of the 
State in which the claim is filed. 
This provision substitutes uniformity 
in these determinations for veterans 
and civilian claimants within each 
State for uniformity of treatment of 
veterans throughout the country. 

All State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws protect claimants against 
disqualification for a refusal of offered 
work under three conditions. Work 
is not deemed to be suitable under 
these provisions, if (1) the position 
offered is vacant as a result of a labor 
dispute, (2) the hours, wages, or con- 
ditions of the work are substantially 
less favorable to the claimant than 


those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality, or (3) as a condition of 
being employed the worker would 
be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organiza- 
tion. The Senate bill included the 
first two of these standards but 
omitted the third, while the House bill 
reinstated the third condition in 
modified form. The Senate draft was 
followed in the act as passed, with the 
third standard omitted. 


Provisions for the self-employed.— 
Veterans “self-employed for profit in 
an independent establishment, trade, 
business, profession, or other voca- 
tion” who meet the coverage require- 
ments are entitled, under the House 
bill and the act, to allowances under 
specified conditions. The Senate bill 
did not include allowances for this 
group. 


Relation to mustering-out pay and 
adjusted compensation. — Under the 
Senate bill, the period during which 
readjustment allowances were pay- 
able to any veteran would not begin 
until 4 weeks after the final payment 
of mustering-out pay. The _ act 
adopted the House provision, on the 
other hand, and made the allowances 
payable to eligible veterans immedi- 
ately after their discharge or release; 
thus they can be drawn by the veteran 
while he is receiving mustering-out 
pay. The House also introduced a 
provision, which was not included in 
the Senate bill but was adopted in the 
conference agreement, under which 
any allowances received under the act 
will be deducted from any adjusted 
compensation which Congress may 
hereafter authorize. 


Administrative provisions.—All the 
versions of this title provide for ad- 
ministration by the Veterans Admin- 
istrator and for the use of the State 
unemployment compensation agencies 
in the local administration of the 
title. The Senate bill, however, gave 
the Administrator authority to dele- 
gate any of his powers and duties, 
except the power to prescribe rules 
and regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of his own or of any other 


department or agency of the Federal 
Government or the States. The 
House bill and the act eliminate the 
specific authority to delegate powers 
or duties to other Federal depart- 
ments or agencies. 

The Senate bill provided for the 
payment of allowances on the certi- 
fication of the Administrator. The 
amounts certified were to be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
departments, agencies, or individuals 
designated. In contrast, allowances 
under the House bill were to be paid 
by the cooperating State agencies and 
repaid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury upon certification by the Admin- 
istrator. This latter procedure is 
embodied in the act. 

The provision in the law for pay- 
ment of administrative expenses in- 
curred by cooperating State agencies 
differs from that in both the Senate 
and the House bills. These had re- 
quired the Administrator to certify 
the cooperating agencies to the Social 
Security Board. The Board, in turn, 
would certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury such amounts, in addition 
to those certified under section 302 
(a) of the Social Security Act, as it 
determined to be necessary for ad- 
ministrative expenses under the title. 
The law as passed, however, requires 
the Administrator to certify both the 
agencies participating and the amount 
of administrative expenses incurred 
or to be incurred by the State. The 
Board in turn certifies these amounts 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to the State out of the ap- 
propriations to the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

All three versions entitled any 
claimant whose claim is denied to a 
fair hearing before an impartial tri- 
bunal of the State agency. The rep- 
resentative of the Administrator is 
the final appellate authority in each 
State. On the question of the au- 
thority of the Administrator in this 
field, however, the Senate and House 
bills differed. The Senate bill pro- 
vided that all such decisions of the 
representative were subject to ap- 
peal to the Administrator. The House 
bill made the decision subject to re- 
view by the Administrator, and that 
is the provision in the law as enacted. 
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Cut-Backs and Unemployment Compensation, 
September 1943-—April 1944 


By Marvin Bloom and Arnold Steinbach* 


IN THE WINTER OF 1943-44, cut-backs 
or production adjustments caused 
lay-offs of thousands of workers in 
important war-production centers. 
The lay-offs in the 31 areas analyzed 
in this article were concentrated 
mostly in the Middle West and Rocky 
Mountain regions and occurred in 
areas with a critical or serious labor 
shortage, as well as in those where 
the labor supply was adequate or even 
plentiful. 

They took place at a time when our 
total war economy continued to ex- 
pand, although the rate of increase 
was slackening. Employment in dur- 
able-goods industries— producing 
mostly for war—was 4 percent higher 
in February 1944 than in January and 
3 percent higher than in February 
1943.1 At the same time, employment 
in the metal-using, chemical, and 
rubber industries declined from 10.2 
million in November 1943 to 9.7 mil- 
lion in February 1944.’ 

Because employment in general was 
still on the upswing, most of the 
workers laid off by cut-backs got other 
jobs and did not file claims for unem- 
ployment compensation. Moreover, 
only about 9 percent of the workers 
separated in lay-offs of 1,000 or more 
actually drew benefits. Employment, 
however, was not increasing in every 
area in which cut-backs occurred. 
In some communities a large majority 
of the laid-off workers filed claims; 
even in these communities workers 
were rarely unemployed long enough 
to draw benefits. 

Although in most of the 31 areas 
relatively few of the laid-off work- 
ers filed claims and drew benefits, 
there were large percentage increases 
in claims and benefit loads in general. 
The reason was simply that these 


* Bureau of Employment Security, Pro- 
gram Division. Information on the loca- 
tion, volume, and timing of lay-offs in 
31 areas, on which this article is based, 
was supplied by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Reports and Analysis Service. 
Statistics on unemployment compensa- 
tion are based on reports of State employ- 
ment security agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

1Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 Data from War Manpower Commission. 


loads were close to or at the lowest 
point since benefit payments began. 
Even so, it was not until March 1944 
that claims filed in the lay-off areas 
reached the previous year’s level; the 
number of workers drawing benefits 
did not reach the previous year’s level 
until April 1944. During the period 
September 1943—April 1944 the num- 
ber of workers who drew benefits in 
these areas was less than half the 
number who did so during the same 
period of the preceding year. 

By April 1944, therefore, cut-back 
lay-offs in the 31 areas had not 
generally placed a great burden on the 
claims-taking machinery of State em- 
ployment security agencies. The 
agencies were, however, confronted 
with new problems of a somewhat 
different character. In many lay-off 
areas, the only jobs open for many 
workers were at lower wage rates or 
required skills different from those on 
the claimant’s last job. Many women 
laid off said that they could not take 
jobs on late shifts or at great distances 
from their homes. State agencies 
thus had the difficult task of deter- 
mining whether such claimants were 
genuinely available for work, whether 
the work available was suitable for 
claimants, and whether claimants had 
good cause for refusing work con- 
sidered suitable. In most of the 
areas the benefit rolls would have 
been larger except for the fact that 
varying proportions of workers were 
held not available or were disqualified 
for refusing suitable work without 
good cause. 

As cut-backs continue and, more 
important, as reconversion to civilian 
production gets under way, these is- 
sues will become more important. A 
shorter workweek, decline in overtime 
pay, and shifts in occupations will 
raise new questions in unemployment 
compensation. These problems exist 
even in “full employment.” During 
the reconversion of industry, when 
some unemployment is_ inevitable, 
State employment security agencies 
will be obliged to handle claims on a 
mass basis, and at the same time deal 
with many especially knotty problems 


in making individual claim determi- 
nations. 


Cut-Backs and War Production 


Up to January 31, 1944, the War 
Department had canceled $10.6 billion 
in contracts, and the Navy, up to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, had canceled more than 
$2.3 billion. The War Production 
Board estimated that contract termi- 
nations in the first half of 1944 would 
amount to $1.5 billion monthly, not 
counting sums resulting from the run- 
ning out or nonrenewal of contracts. 
“From now on, we may expect can- 
celation or cut-backs of existing con- 
tracts to be made at an ever-increas- 
ing rate and within a few months to 
exceed in volume the new contracts.” * 

Arising chiefly from the changing 
needs of the armed forces, these cut- 


’ 
backs have also reflected experience 


gained in combat and the better 
“know-how” of labor and manage- 
ment. Until the spring of 1944, they 
did not represent cuts in total war 
production, but rather shifts from one 
branch of production to another. 
Thus, war expenditures of the Federal 
Government in the fourth quarter of 
1943 were at an annual rate (sea- 
sonally adjusted) of $84.0 billion, a 
new high, compared with annual 
rates of $82.6 billion in the previous 
quarter and $70.3 billion in the last 
quarter of 1942.* These expenditures 
were, however, rapidly approaching 
a peak. 

Production adjustments during 
September 1943—April 1944 were made 
principally in the small-arms am- 
munition industry. Lay-offs based on 
these adjustments were accomplished 
by a large volume of voluntary sepa- 
rations and continuous military in- 
ductions. For example, the Twin 
Cities Ordnance Plant at New 
Brighton, Minnesota, laid off 9,000 
workers between August 1943 and 
March 1944, because of curtailment of 
delivery schedules for ammunition. 
While 2,500 of these workers were 
called back during the period, an ad- 
ditional 3,000 workers left for mili- 


* This statement, as well as the figures 
cited in this paragraph, from Investiga- 
tion of the National Defense Program, 
March 4, 1944, p. 6 (S. Rept. 10, 78th Cong., 
2d sess., Pt. 16). 

* Gilbert, Milton, and Jaszi, George, “Na- 
tional Income and National Product in 
1943,” Survey of Current Business, April 
1942, p. 12. 
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tary service and 4,400 workers quit 
or were released on request.’ 


Volume and Timing of Lay-Offs 


This article presents unemployment 
compensation data for 31 areas in 
which production adjustments caused 
lay-offs and for which information 
was readily available (table 1). It 
does not cover all areas in which cut- 
backs have occurred, or even all the 
cut-backs in the areas actually in- 
cluded. Hence, the data which fol- 
low refer to an undetermined propor- 
tion of lay-offs due to cut-backs. The 
31 areas included are in 21 States and 
in every Social Security Board region 
except XII (the Pacific Coast). In 
each area except Hartford only one 
industrial establishment was involved. 
These establishments laid off some 
108,900 workers, in all. About 60 per- 
cent of these lay-offs were concen- 
trated in 3 regions of the Middle West 
and Rocky Mountain areas: 


Social Security Board Leid-off workers 
regions P : 


Approximate 


number Percent 

Total 108, 900 100.0 
I 12, 500 11.5 
II-III. 6, 100 5.6 
a 4, 700 4.3 
. = 3, 900 3.6 
VI 22, 100 20.3 
2, 300 2.1 
VIII-_- 9, 000 8.3 
IX 23, 000 21.0 
: & 5, 500 5.1 
. 19, 800 18. 2 
XII. 0 0 


The number of workers laid 
ranged from 450 in Massena to 14,500 
in St. Louis. . Lay-offs of 5,000 or more 
occurred in Denver, Evansville, 
Lowell, Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Eau Claire, and 
Milwaukee. Of the 31 lay-offs 
(counting the separate lay-offs in 
Hartford as 1), 10 were completed in 
a single month, and 7 others in from 
2to3 months. Only 3 of the lay-offs 
began before the fall of 1943, the ear- 
liest in May 1943; 2 others were not 
expected to be completed before May 
1944. 


Labor supply in 31 cut-back areas.— 
The lay-offs occurred in areas of labor 
surplus, as well as in areas of labor 
shortage or stringency. As a matter 


5’Data from War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 





Table 1.—Number of laid-off workers, period of lay-off, and changes in labor-market 


classification, 31 areas, September 1943—May 1944! 


Approx- 
imate 
number 
of 
laid-off 
workers 


State and area Period of lay-off 


Total 108, 900 





Colorado: 


Denver 10,000 | Oct. 1943-Jan. 1944__ 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport " 4,300 | Oct. 1943-Jan. 1944 

Hartford 500 | Oct. 1943-Jan. 1944 


New Haven ,100 | Dee. 1943-Jan. 1944 


Florida: 


Labor-market area classification ! 


Sept. |Oct.|Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.| Mar. Apr. May 
1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 1944, 1944 | 1944 1944 
IIT | IL | Wr | I | It | Il Ill Il III 


I ee I II Ir}, | II 
I I I I I I I I I 
I II II II II II II} If II 
I I I] II II 
II II II II I I I I I 


I I I I II IT III | Il III 
EV i IV i 3V | EV | SV Iv | IV IV 


II II II II | It} IV IV | Ill III 
ni @ II II Ir} I II II II 


I I I I 
III | INL | IT | WL | | I} WI} Wt) It 
IV | IIL | WW} Il | I | Um IV; Iv; Iv 


III I | I | i III | Ill III 
Iil I F av | iV IV 
It | II | It | Il 


II I I I I Il II II I 
II II Il II II | ul II | Ii lil 


Ill; I II II | It | WI} IW II II 
II | IT | WI | WE | | Wr; Wt) Wr; Wi 


II II | II | I} Wl | I IIT | 11}; 
II I I II II II II II Il 
Itt | TT | I; Wt; WI; Wi; 
II | II | IT | Ii | I | Il Tt | 1); Ii 
I I I Hi #i & ai 2) 


Jacksonville 1,600 | Oct. 1943-Nov. 1943 
Illinois: 
Aurora-Elgin___- 600 | Dec. 1943 
Indiana: | 
Evansville 7,400 | Sept. 1943-May 1944 
Terre Haute 3,100 | May 1943-Sept. 1943 
Towa: 
Des Moines 4,000 | Oct. 1943-Nov. 1943 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans 3,800 | Nov. 1943 
Maryland: 
Baltimore - _- : 700 | Dee. 1943—Mar. 1944_- 
Cumberland > 4,000 | Sept. 1943-Dec. 1943 
Massachusetts: 
Lowell ‘ 5,000 | Oct. 1943-Jan. 1944_- 
Springfield _ _..--- 1,600 | Nov. 1943-Jan. 1944_ - 
Michigan: 
Detroit _- 600 | Oct. 1943-_ 
Grand Rapids 1,000 | Nov. 1943 
Minnesota: | 
Minneapolis-St. | 5,000 | Nov. 1943-Feb. 1944__ 
Paul. 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 5, 300 | Nov. 1943 
St. Louis_. 14,500 | Nov. 1943-May 1944 
New Jersey: 
Long Branch 4,000 | Sept. 1943_- 
New York: 
Massena ‘i 450 | Dee. 1943 
Utica-~Rome__- 650 | Sept. 1943-Jan. 1944 
Ohio: 
Marion 2,000 | Jan. 1944 
Sandusky : 300 | Jan. 1944 
Oklahoma: 
Tulsa 4,000 | Oct. 1943-Dee. 1943 
Pennsylvania: | 
Allentown... 1,000 | Jan. 1944-- 
Tennessee: 
Kingsport 700 | July 1943-Oct. 1943-_-- 
Texas: 
Houston_----- 1,700 | Nov. 1943-Jan. 1944_- 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City- 9,000 | Dec. 1943-Jan. 1944 
Wisconsin: 
Eau Claire _..-- 5,000 | May 1943-Jan. 1944___ 
Milwaukee 6,000 | Dec. 1943-Mar. 1944__ 


Ili | IV} IV | Iv} Iv | I 
Il II Il II Il II 








Ill 
Il 


Ill 
Ul 


lit 
I 


1 Classifications by War Manpower Commission 
are as follows: Group I, areas of current acuie labor 
shortage; Group II, areas of labor stringency and 
those anticipating a labor shortage within 6 months; 


of fact, more than half the workers 
were laid off in areas which had an 
adequate or plentiful labor supply on 
September 1, 1943: 


Laid-off 
workers 








Labor-market classification ! 








Num.- | Per- 
ber | cent 
108, 900 } 100.0 





Group I: Critical labor shortage-.--| 25, 100 23.0 
Group II: Serious labor shortage ----} 28, 200 25.9 
Group III: Adequate labor supply--| 41,800 | 38.4 
Group IV: Plentiful labor supply ---| 13, 800 12.7 

















1 As of Sept. 1, 1943, by War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 


Group III, areas in which slight labor reserves 
will remain after 6 months; Group IV, areas in 
which substantial labor reserves will exist after 6 
months. 


The lay-offs had some effect on 
labor-market classifications (table 1). 
For example, Evansville moved from 
Group I (critical labor shortage) to 
Group III (adequate labor supply) 
during the period September 1943 to 
March 1944; Des Moines moved from 
Group II (serious labor shortage) in 
September to Group IV (plentiful la- 
bor supply) in February. Most of the 
shifts of classification from shortage 
to surplus areas occurred during the 
period November to March. In May 
1944, however, 16 of the 31 areas had 
the same classification as in the pre- 
ceding September; in 11 of these 16 
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areas, including 3 in which more than 
5,000 workers were laid off, there was 
no change at all in classification be- 
tween September and May. In 3 
areas—Aurora, Marion, and Kings- 
port—the labor supply was more 
stringent in May than in September. 
Claims Filed by Laid-off Workers 

It is estimated that about 37 per- 
cent of the laid-off workers filed a 
claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion in 23 areas in which lay-offs of 
1,000 or more occurred (table 2).° In 
only 2 of these areas—St. Louis and 
Eau Claire—did more than 75 percent 
of the laid-off workers file claims dur- 
ing the period affected by the lay-offs. 
On the other hand, in 6 such areas— 
Denver, New Haven, Jacksonville, 
Long Branch, Allentown, and Salt 
Lake City—less than 10 percent of 
the laid-off workers filed claims for 
unemployment compensation. 

Not all these workers were unem- 
ployed long enough to draw benefits. 
On the average, it is estimated, about 
9 percent of the workers separated in 
lay-offs of 1,000 or more workers drew 
one or more benefit checks. In only 
7 areas did more than 10 percent 
of the laid-off workers actually re- 
ceive unemployment compensation. 
Of these areas, only in New Haven, 
Grand Rapids, and Eau Claire was the 
number of beneficiaries due to cut- 
backs more than 20 percent of the 
number laid off. 

Effect on claims loads.—In most of 


*More precisely, this was the increased 
claim load presumably due to the cut- 
back, as a percent of the number of laid- 
off workers. Since no special steps were 
generally taken to identify the claims 
records of individual laid-off workers, a 
rough method was devised to estimate the 
number of such workers who filed claims. 
An estimate was first made of the number 
of initial claims which would have been 
filed in the period affected by lay-offs, if 
the cut-back lay-off had not occurred. 
The difference between this number and 
the number actually filed during this pe- 
riod was taken as an estimate of the 
number of laid-off workers who filed. The 
number of workers who drew benefits was 
similarly estimated, on the basis of the 
greatest increase in weekly compensable 
claims over the previous year. The “period 
affected by lay-offs” included the months 
during which the lay-offs took place, and 
the 2 following months, or the part of 
this period for which data were available. 
The latest month for which claims data 
were available was April 1944. Because 
of the roughness of the measure, esti- 
mates of claims filed were made only for 
lay-offs of 1,000 or more workers. 


the 31 lay-off areas there was a notice- 
able increase in the number of initial 
claims filed during the period in which 
cut-backs occurred. When relatively 
few workers are filing claims and 
drawing benefits, however, even small 
increases in the numbers will look 
imposing. For example, the number 
of initial claims (initiating periods of 
unemployment) in Salt Lake City in 
January 1944 was 26 times the number 
in October 1943. Yet only 214 work- 
ers filed initial claims in this area in 
January, though 9,000 workers were 
laid off as a result of cut-backs in 
December and January. 

In Evansville, 1,533 workers filed 
initial claims in January compared 
with 121 in September, the month in 
which cut-back lay-offs began in this 
area (table 3). In Lowell, initial 
claims jumped from 194 in October 
to 884 in January. In Eau Claire, the 


number of workers who filed initial 
claims rose more or less steadily from 
76 in May 1943 to 2,266 in December. 


In Jacksonville, on the other hand, no 


more than 66 workers filed claims 
during any month in which lay-offs 
occurred, although 1,600 were laid off 
by one establishment. In Terre 
Haute, while 1,165 workers filed initial 
claims in March 1943, 2 months before 
cut-backs began, no more than 817 
workers filed such claims during any 
month of the lay-off period. 

The effect of cut-back lay-offs on 
the number of workers who drew 
benefits was also varied but, in 
general, less noticeable. The number 
of compensable claims’ filed by un- 


7A compensable claim is one filed by a 
worker for each week in which he is eligi- 
sble for benefits. The same worker may 
file as many as 5 compensable claims 
during the same calendar month. 


Table 2.—Number of laid-off workers, estimated numbers of initial claims and bene- 


ficiaries resulting from lay-offs, 23 areas in which lay-offs of 1,000 or more workers 























occurred ' 
| | 
_ | Estimated initial claims| Estimated beneficiaries 
Approxi- | resulting from lay-offs | resulting from lay-offs 
mate num- os | a eee Eee 
State and area ber of 
laid-off | Percent of Percent of 
workers | Number | all laid-off | Number | all laid-off 
workers workers 
Total, 23 areas___- i a 104, 400 35, 779 37 9, 766 9 
Colorado: | 
SS 10, 000 798 8 173 2 
Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport . - - - 4, 300 1, 432 33 119 3 
New Haven 1, 100 24 | 2 241 22 
Florida: 
Jacksonville__........- - 1, 600 | () | (?) 69 4 
Indiana: | : 
Evansville____- n et 7, 400 | 4, 182 57 1, 164 1€ 
Terre Haute. . ‘ jmneal 3, 100 | 1, 056 34 248 7 
Iowa: | | 
Des Moines. - - ---- y | 4,000 | 982 25 77 2 
Louisiana: | 
New Orleans. ----.----- 3, 800 | 492 13 111 3 
Maryland: | 
Cumberland__-__---- ‘ 4, 000 1, 218 30 344 9 
Massachusetts: | | 
ars . . : 5, 000 | 3, 141 | 63 789 16 
Springfield - . _- . . 1, 600 | 434 | 27 81 5 
Michigan: | | 
Grand Rapids. -. 1,000 | (2) (2) | 417 42 
Minnesota: } 
Minneapolis-St. Paul - -- -- 5, 000 655 13 610 12 
Missouri: } 
Kansas City-_..----- ~_—s 5, 300 | 844 | 16 234 4 
St. Louis._....-.- . | 14, 500 12, 400 | 86 1, 521 10 
New Jersey: | | 
Long Branch-_-_--- er 4, 000 (2) (2) 91 2 
Ohio: | 
Beettem........... ‘ dnebtniowbe 2, 000 566 28 269 13 
Oklahoma; } 
. sheeieinduatenacmiice hae 4, 000 1, 126 | 28 376 9 
Pennsylvania: | | | | 
Allentown... tll atiesinceptiiecniei ential 1, 000 42 4 93 | 9 
Texas: | 
BR iiaticcccccaccencasaus seuoncnt 1, 700 246 | 14 86 5 
Utah: | | } 
ee eae ..| 9,000 | 304 | 3 | 91 1 
Wisconsin: | 
I hci adi ised nos Gctamann choi 5, 000 | 4, 491 | 90 | 2, 057 41 
Milwaukee-_--- sahaiiniin wnsseneeen eee] 6, 000 1, 346 | 22 505 ~ 
| | 
1 An initial claim is one filed at the beginning of a 2In this area, the actual number of claims filed 
worker’s unemployment. For a description of the during the periods affected by the lay-offs was less 
method used to estimate number of initial claims and than the number expected to be filed on basis of 


beneficiaries, see text footnote 6. 


previous trends. 
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Table 3 -—Number of initial * ai 1 and id compensable * claims filed, byt month, January 1943- 3-April 1 1944, 31 areas 8 


State and area 


Colorado, Denver - - 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford_ 

New Haven-.- 
Florida, Jacksonville 
Illinois, Aurora-Elgin 
Indiana: 

Evansville___._- ; 

Terre Haute_- 
Iowa, Des Moines 5 
Louisiana, New Orleans. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore - - 

Cumberland 
Massachusetts: 

Lowell- 

Springfield - - 
Michigan: 

Detroit _--- 

Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 
Missouri: 

Kansas City__-- 

St. Louis 
New Jersey, 
New York: 

Massena...------ 

Utica-~Rome...--- 
Ohio: 

ae 

Sandusky - —— 

Oklahoma, Tulsa. 
Pennsylvania, Allentown 
Tennessee, Kingsport - 
Texas, Houston - - 
Utah, Salt Lake City- 
Wisconsin: 

Eau Claire -- - - 

Milwaukee 


Long Branch 


Colorado, Denver. .-.--- 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport... -- 

Hartford _-_..--- 

New Haven... x 
Florida, Jacksonville- - -- 
Illinois, Aurora-Elgiz:_. 
Indiana: 

Evansville_............-} 

Terre Haute ; 
Iowa: Des Moi?.es 
Louisiana: New Orleans. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 
Massachusetts: 

owell 

Springfield - - - - -- 
Michigan: 

Detroit inommnd 

Grand Rapids. . 
Minnesota, Minneapolis— 

St. Paul 
Missouri: 

Meneses Olty...........-] 

St. Louis-- 

New nef Long Branch 
New York 

Massena. 

Utica-Rome..---.-.----.- 
Ohio: | 

oe } 

EIR: 
Oklahoma, Tulsa_. 
Pennsylvania, Allentown 
Tennessee, ee saeee 
Texas, Houston. ._.- 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin: 

TD GRD cccncndaawas 

Milwaukee............. 
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1943 1944 
; = . Aug- | Sept- | Octo- | Nov- Dec- | Janu- | Febru- ail : 
March | April May June July ust tember ber amber | ember ary ary March | April 
Initial claims 

368 442 243 291 227 176 200 185 231 475 499 313 295 | 601 

176 232 138 177 134 163 59 98 125 317 382 317 376 860 

158 241 114 157 152 209 179 176 272 250 459 478 451 648 

872 787 597 909 700 529 443 339 624 679 629 881} 1,053 | 1,215 

139 125 107 68 84 64 66 55 47 56 122 81 53 

413 419 290 231 207 234 148 109 148 262 277 253 358 448 

107 56 64 121 98 149 121 376 208 220 | 1,588 412 468 392 
1, 165 779 817 446 813 387 351 521 425 417 950 448 261 260 

258 264 199 257 223 157 111 134 244 414 625 375 204 138 

966 857 603 581 761 343 273 269 160 247 493 266 216 204 
1, 674 931 | 696 531 768 437 224 164 178 303 410 187 498 | 709 

710 200 | 155| 3,467 141 72 546 432 102 73 251 116 680 | 244 

| 

140 174 107 85 109 108 92 194 4T5 959 884 445 433 | 677 

82 115 48 79 56 61 34 59 80 14 146 146 155 202 
2,027 | 1,572} 1,416] 1,383 | 1,323| 1,325| 1,274 940 | 1,117| 1,851} 3,484] 5,035 | 4,785 | 3,230 
1, 240 84 518 720 467 296 186 | 1,077 700 968 | 1,058 857 532 | 343 
3,365 | 3,319 | 1,773} 1,291 | 1,079 658 456 522 963 | 1,747 | 2,509| 2,615) 1,854 | 696 

77 972 935 741 904 724 588 513 786| 759 802 634 562 | 548 
2,126 | 1,899 | 1,817| 1,536 | 1,408 | 1,248 990 | 1,068 | 1,271 | 2,390| 2,458| 2,652! 8,893 | 38,687 

377| 336] 352 563 430 426 534 478 | 332 456 530 221 230 | 578 

17 18 | 8 60 19 12 27 12 23 92 303 412 261 163 

158 86 248 286 134 125 100 161| 161 197 342 297 304 | 252 

22 12 12 8 18 10 3 2 | 7; ni] em] 238 79 | 62 

81 42 31 23 34 61 34 13 10 | 38 106 | 51 60 | 36 

275 249 185 212 161 90 121 107 401 333 559 | 405 410 

447| 214 414 255 270 220 109 129| 139 213 207 234 191 73 

158 | 235 154 89 210| 188 157 106} 103 93 102 110 | 95 92 

189 151| 103 154 130 126 93 109 117 96 118 112} 110 93 

90 31 28 42 77 38 15 8 78 73 £14 | 178 174 117 

198 | 213 76 90 54 287 316 89 867 | 2,266 563} 290 327 114 

614 521 470 316 292 234 190 | 80 383 | 1,026 707 798 544 241 

Compensable claims 
| | | a ai ‘ae 
1,055| 515 468 508 | 544] 491 416 301 | 288 457 725} 983 927 667 
| 

25 | 12%3| 173 223 238 250| 158 188 | 231 79 467 | 504 | 529 580 

547 | 233 254 205 195 | 180 148 176| 186| 255| 417 879 | 1,126 598 

775| 489| 535 677 | 897| 633 806 | 432] 496 631 | 699 634 | 1,381 1, 016 
1, 228 702] 475 303 | 343 296} 292] 870 262 262} 219 269 379 321 

939} 642| 541| 482|/ 309/ 423 437 265 289 351 | 560 679 | 793 635 

| | | | } 

810 435| 233| 259] 413 423 413| 447 | 1,987 | 1,541 | 1,695) 4,582) 6,186 | 1,879 
7,720 | 5,717} 6,183} 6,409 | 8,818 | 8,647 | 2,528) 2,107] 2,391 | 3,121 | 3,473 | 4,042 | 3,659 2, 180 
2,044} 1,078 | 600 517 | , 616 503 385 307 318 455|  688| 1,179] 1,206 636 
4,221 | 3,104 | 2,079 | 1,699} 1,961 | 1,163 591 353 237 439 | 645 435 694 466 

| | | | 
3,894 | 3,182} 3,017 | 1,656 | 2,645| 1,536 | 1,231 | 1,256] 1,384] 2,270| 9,184] 2,086 | 1,296 975 
1,049 | 1,047] 882] 1,150] 817 349 550 1,698 | 1,878| 1,002 | 889 676 324] 1,331 

504 325 | 303 | 308 236 309 265 | 342 617 | 1,489 8,482 | 3,373 | 2,343] 1,790 

481 222) 148| 213 181 166 154 116 175 234| 240| 399 329 327 
7,665 | 4,650| 2,912] 2,573] 2,098 | 2,207 | 2,143 | 1,639 | 1,526 | 2,131 3,708 | 7,048 | 11,117] 10,090 
6,274 | 3,059 | 1,709 | 1,580 | 1,088 788 336 | 650 | 2,341 | 2,015] 1,809] 1,823] 1,115 742 

| 
15,644 | 8,674 | 6,683 | 5,220] 3,656 | 2,411 | 1,535 | 968 944| 1,887 | 8,685 | 3,683 | 4,446] 3,681 
1,689 | 1,429] 1,959 2, 367 2,801 | 2,516 | 1,709| 1,233] 1,847) 1,262) 1,471] 1,622| 1,579] 1,700 
13,145 | 7,315 | 5,103 | 4,804] 3,270 | 3,123 | 2,734] 2,116] 2,2/4| 2,905 | $,638| 4,844) 6,278 7,247 
2,678 | 1,774] 1,392] 1,571] 1,634] 2,064] 2,230 | 2,176 | 1,897] 1,783 | 2,405] 1,988] 1,377] 1,321 

183 | so} 110 52 | 59 76 87 | 51 42 110 | 175 586} 1,210] 1,140 

522| 382 | 384] 188 216 290 £7 £35 | 269 295 | 419| 662] 1,108 944 

220| 165 95 | 80 | 81 27 30 | 43 24 | 12 885 | 1,171 | 1,046 588 

416 346 122| 125] 71 150 117 69 64| 142 176 241 266 178 
1,010 771 662} 588| 547 365 289 294 623 | 1,085 | 1,537] 1,725] 1,918] 1,612 
2,208 | 1,512) 1,142] 1,078/ 720| 817 704 400} 500 659 | 922 840 602 
1, 149 948 | 1,112/ 1,037) 986 | 1,168| 1,481| 904) 943 870 | 743 972 811 797 

830 554 427| 484 473 | 415 297} 208 | 345 413 | 8765 380 460 379 

321 183 | 100 91 | 80} 121 104 63 109 | 94 | 284 440 496 430 
2,160} 1,265| 629] 678) 686] 488) 983] 1,040} 1,109 8,805 | 8,426) 9,305] 8,677] 7,512 
2,064 | 1,230 908 | 736] 583 628 480 308 346 899 | 1,843 | 2,686 996 765 








1 An initial claim is one filed at the 


ployment. 


2A compensable claim is one filed by a worker for each week in which he is 


599138—44—— 3 


beginning of a worker’s period of unem- 


eligible for benefits. 
during the same calendar month, 
3 Italic figures indicate months in which cut-back lay-offs occurred. 


The same moaber may file as many as 5 compensable claims 
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employed workers in Evansville rose 
from 413 in September to 5,125 in 
March; in St. Louis, from 2,214 in 
November to 7,247 in May (table 3). 
Large increases in the number of com- 
pensable claims—and therefore in the 
number of workers who drew bene- 
fits—occurred also in Lowell, Grand 
Rapids, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Marion, 
Tulsa, Eau Claire, and Milwaukee. In 
most of the other areas, changes in 
the number of worke1s who filed com- 
pensable claims were relatively in- 
significant. 

In any extended period, the volume 
of claims is subject to seasonal varia- 
tions and is also affected by certain 
provisions of the law. In many States, 
the law specifies a uniform date when 
claimants can begin new benefit years; 
claim loads usually jump on these 
dates. In other States, the number 
of workers who file claims rises notice- 
ably each January because benefits 
were first payable in January. In 
nearly all the States in which lay-offs 
were reported, these seasonal and ad- 
ministrative factors affected claim 
and benefit loads during the lay-off 
period. Generally, however, the in- 
creases in these loads were greater 
than could be accounted for by such 
factors. 

Beginning in August 1943, the num- 
ber of initial claims filed each month 
in these areas was an increasingly 
larger percentage of the number of 
claims filed in the same month of the 


preceding year (table 4). Increases 
were particularly large in February, 
when initial claims were 97 percent 
of the number filed in February 1943; 
January initial claims were still only 
68 percent of January 1943 initial 
claims. It was not until March, how- 
ever, that initial claims were at a 
higher level than in the same period 
of the preceding year. 

The impact varied considerably 
from area to area, even though claims 
increases were clearly associated with 
the periods in which cut-backs took 
place. In Terre Haute, Lowell, Salt 
Lake City, and Eau Claire, for exam- 
ple, initial claims during these periods 
jumped to a higher level than in the 
previous year. In Baltimore, although 
the downward trend in claims was re- 
versed, claims remained below the 
previous year’s level during the lay- 
off period and the month following. 
In Denver, claims were below last 
year’s level during the lay-off period 
but surpassed this level in April 1944. 

The level of compensable claims in 
the 31 lay-off areas began to move 
back to the previous year’s level in 
August 1943, though these claims were 
still only 12 percent of compensable 
claims filed in August 1942. It was 
not until April 1944 that compensable 
claims actually reached the level of 
claims filed in the same month of the 
preceding year. In Eau Claire almost 
six times as many compensable claims 
were filed by workers in January and 


April as in the same months of the 
preceding year. In Baltimore, on the 
other hand, compensable claims dur- 
ing the lay-off period were at only 
about half the previous year’s level. 


Claims volume compared with pre- 
vious year’s.—Even though the down- 
ward trend in unemployment com- 
pensation claims was halted or re- 
versed in most of the lay-off areas, in 
all areas combined the claims filed 
during the lay-off periods were con- 
siderably below the number filed dur- 
ing the same period of the preceding 
year. During September 1943—April 
1944, when most of the cut-backs 
studied here took place, 124,623 initial 
claims were filed in the 31 lay-off 
areas, or 38 percent fewer than in 
September 1942—April 1943. In only 
8,of the areas—Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Evansville, Cumberland, Lowell, Mas- 
sena, Marion, and Eau Claire—were 
more initial claims filed during the 
later period. 

The number of workers who drew 
benefits during September 1943- 
April 1944 was at an even lower level; 
compensable claims in the lay-off 
areas were 61 percent below the num- 
ber filed during September 1942—April 
1943. Only 5 areas received more 
compensable claims during the later 
period. In 17 of the 31 areas, less than 
half as many were filed during Sep- 
tember 1943-April 1944 as in the 
earlier periods. 


Table 4.—Ratio {percent} of initial and compensable claims filed,! January 1943—April 1944, to those filed in same month of previous year, 


selected lay-off areas and all areas combined # 





Terre Haute, Baltimore, Mary- 








Lowell, Massa- 


Salt Lake City, Eau Claire, Wis- 
Utah 


All lay-off areas Denver, Colorado | Indiana land chusetts consin 
Year and a eae | | Soda i Bite a ae eneteeetie  p ee veer: eee Weenie: ween 
—— | Initial “sable | Initial a Initial a Initial = Initial —— Initial | COMPED-| Initia) | Compen- 

con ra sable Cer mer sable 6 ni ae: | eee sable aie sable YS eon sable ’ ~ sable 

claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims claims 

1943 
January ......- | 0. 21 0. 20 | 0. 26 0. 09 1.09 1, 22 0. 13 0. 30 | 0. 24 0.19 0. 06 0. 05 0. 42 0.31 
February..-.-.--| . 22 18 | -2 12 .58 1, 55 .09 19 @) (*) 10 . 04 - 27 30 
March....-- . 25 14 41 -14 1.61 1.03 .17 16 2 16 10 . 05 24 31 
b> panacea at . 20 il .16 .12 .79 . 98 . 20 .13 .09 07 05 05 24 25 
, ees ~ 22 11 . 35 .10 - 93 1.17 22 lw} 07 07 05 18 15 
ine.......... 25 .12 . 50 ae 62 1.14 14 .07 09 05 09 .04 0 16 
July SaePE: 18 -ll . 30 -12 1.62 -95 . 26 -10 06 . 09 . 04 26 0 
August .. ...-.- 2 .12 . 40 17 1.33 1.37 .33 .08 07 . 22 .08 1.69 22 
September. --- 25 | .13 - 46 -22 1.84 1.63 -29 -ll - 08 .09 -ll 2.95 95 
October-.. -3l 15 -b2 - 27 2. 21 1, 58 . 23 .16 -é 15 | 06 15 79 76 
November ‘ 45 . 25 | . 68 -40 Pe 1.15 33 -19 1.58 39 . 69 .32 4.27 57 
December. -. -- 61 33 - 98 71 31 . 86 41 - 28 3.49 1.74 62 87 4. 45 64 
1944 
January ..-..-.-.. 68 52 . 85 . 89 . 52 61 . 68 . 87 3 4. 50 | 1.73 -54 1.00 5. 86 
February...--- 97 54 x 95 .35 | .42 . 50 .43 3. 4.00 1. 36 1.18 1.05 4.89 
aa 1.03 .75 . 80 - 88 22 .47 . 30 . 33 3. 3.94 1.93 1. 55 1. 65 4.02 
ee 1. 06 1.01 1.36 1.30 .33 . 38 . 76 31 3. 5, 51 3.77 2.35 o4 5. 94 
| | 





1 For definitions of initial and compensable claims, see table 3, footnotes 1 and 2. 
? Italic figures indicate months in which cut-back lay-offs occurred. 


* Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Number of initial and compensable claims filed, September 1942-April 1943 
and September 1943—April 1944, and percentage change between these periods, United 
States and 31 areas in which cut-backs occurred 





September 1943-April 
1944 





Initial claims 


Compensable claims 








September 1943-April 
1944 

















State and area Sante nt Sante ' 
 Soesembes | | Percentage | Sopyemnber Percentage 
1943 : Ramya 193 6] trom Bop 
Number | tember | Number tember 
| 1942- | 1942- 
| April 1943 | April 1943 
—— ahaa a .. ae ae ~ ee ee ae eee e Tr 
Total, United States ?_ 1,909,047 | 1,024,613 | —46.3 | 8,365,460 | 3,006,976 | —64.1 
Total, 31 lay-off areas 201,259 | 124,623 | —38.1] 847,922} 327,523 | —61.4 
Colorado: | | | 
Denver ---------- 3, 482 2, 799 —19.6 | 7, 786 | 4, 764 | —38. 8 
Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport___- Pp 2, 052 2, 534 | +23. 5 6, 772 2, 886 | —57.4 
Hartford __..- ‘ 2, 608 2, 913 | +11.7 7, 161 3, 785 —47.1 
New Haven 6, 133 5, 863 —4.4 10, 512 5, 995 —43.0 
Florida: | 
Jacksonville - - 3, 204 | 057 | —82.6 19, 375 2, 274 | —88. 3 
Illinois: | | 
Aurora-Elgin- 4,227 | 2, 003 —52.6 | 11, 001 4,009 | —63. 6 
Indiana: | | 
Evansville __-- 1, 998 4, 725 +136. 5 | 12, 185 | 16, 349 | +34. 2 
Terre Haute-.-- 7, 435 3, 633 | —51.1 37, 342 | 23, 501 —37.1 
Towa: | | 
Des Moines....-...........- 4, 665 2, 245 —51.9 | 14, 169 | 5, 174 —63. 5 
Louisiana: | 
New Orleans-.---- . 13, 591 2, 128 | —84.3 71, 666 3, 860 —94.6 
Maryland: } | 
Baltimore _ 6, 332 2, 673 | —57.8 55, 124 13, 57 —75 4 
Cumberland _-_-- eenre 1, 910 2, 444 +28.0 | 10, 157 7, 748 —23.7 
Massachusetts: | 
Lowell o= 2, 263 4, 159 83.8 10, 467 13, 641 +30. 3 
Springfield. ..----- 1, 348 896 —33. 5 6, 476 1,974 | —69.5 
Michigan: 
Detroit - -- wane 24, 797 21, 716 —12.4 | 106, 908 39, 402 | —63. 1 
Grand Rapids-.-_----- : 16, 427 5, 721 —i5. 2 71, 530 10, 831 —84.9 
Minnesota: ‘ 
27, 796 11, 262 —59. 5 | 85, 089 20, 829 —75. 5 
8, 602 5, 192 —39.6 28, 044 11, 932 —57.5 
i ; 33, 568 18, 409 —45.2 136, 522 30, 971 | —77.3 
New Jersey: 
Long Branch-.-- 5, 002 3, 359 25, 651 15, 177 40. 8 
New York: 
Massena - " 372 1, 293 1, 951 3, 401 +74.3 
Utica-Rome -- “ 2, 878 1, 804 16, 962 | 4, 202 —75. 2 
Ohio: 
Marion 458 673 +46.9 2, 724 3, 799 | +39.5 
Sandusky 532 347 —34.8 3, 375 1, 253 —62.9 
Oklahoma: | 
Tulsa — ‘ 2, 819 2, 622 —7.0 12, 564 | 9. 023 — 28.2 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown -.- . 3, 252 1, 295 —60. 2 16, 888 », 626 —66. 7 
Tennessee: 
Kingsport 1, 604 858 —46.5 13, 940 7,471 —46.4 
Texas: | 
fo  —— . 2, 517 848 —66. 3 12, 496 2, 947 —76. 4 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City_. -----..----- 918 857 —6.6 3, 323 1, 960 —41.0 
Wisconsin: 
Eau Claire__.-- ee 2, 180 4, 832 +121.7 10, 157 40, 947 +303. 1 
Milwaukee. ---- eemaenaaa 6, 289 3, 963 —37.0 19, 605 8, 221 —58.1 





1 For definitions of initial and compensable claims, 
see table 3, footnotes 1 and 2. 

The drop in initial and compensable 
claims in the lay-off areas between 
these two periods was only slightly 
less than in the country as a whole. 
Initial claims dropped 38 percent in 
the 31 areas and 46 percent through- 
out the United States; compensable 
claims fell 61 and 64 percent, respec- 
tively. While initial claims in these 
lay-off areas constituted 10.5 percent 
of all initial claims in the country 
during September 1942-April 1943, 
they were 12.2 percent of all claims 


2 Includes the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and th 
District of Columbia. 


during September 1943-—April 1944. 
Compensable claims were 10.1 and 
10.9 percent of all United States 
claims during these two periods. 


Characteristics of Laid-Off Workers 


In general, we know little about 
the men and women who were laid off 
as a result of cut-backs, Only spotty 
information is available on what pro- 
portion were women, what the oc- 
cupations and wages of these workers 
were, and what happened to those 


who did not file claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Some detail is, 
however, available for three areas. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul. — Between 
November 1, 1943, and March 1, 1944, 
7,641 workers were laid off because of 
cut-backs in this area, and 5,249 of the 
lay-offs were made by the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Plant. This company had 
laid off an additional 3,000 because 
of cut-backs in September. About 30 
percent of these 5,249 cut-back ter- 
minations applied to women, many of 
them over 45 years of age. Very few 
skilled workers were released volun- 
tarily by the company. The work at 
the plant had been largely mechan- 
ical and very light. The bulk of the 
demand for labor outside the plant, on 
the other hand, was for foundry and 
forge, packing-house, and similar 
work classifications, requiring qualifi- 
cations entirely different from those 
of the laid-off workers. In addition, 
working conditions and wages in most 
of the jobs open compared unfavor- 
ably with jobs in the Ordnance Plant. 
An estimated 1,500 women left the 
labor market. At the same time, 2,242 
women were hired by other local em- 
ployers during the November-—March 
period. 

Workers had been advised individ- 
ually and through bulletin boards to 
clear releases with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service local offices. Arrange- 
ments were made with local and out- 
of-State firms for interviews, recruit- 
ment, and referral of released work- 
ers. Close working relationships were 
established between the Minnesota Di- 
vision of Employment Security and 
the USES, to ensure maximum ex- 
posure of claimants to job opportun- 
ities. The employment _ security 
agency reported weekly to the USES 
on the characteristics of claimants in 
certain local offices. The report for 
the week ended April 22, for example, 
showed that 45 percent of the 1,156 
claimants in the Twin Cities area were 
women; 80 percent of the men were 
over age 50; 56 percent of the women 
were over 45; 54 percent of the men 
were construction mechanics and 59 
percent of the women were factory 
workers. 


Sait Lake City.—Although about 


9,000 workers were laid off by the 


8 Data om this lay-off from War Man- 
power Comission. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Public Assistance Personnel, Jan._June 1943 


By Jack Charnow and Saul Kaplan* 


FACED WITH THE Loss of trained and 
experienced personnel to other gov- 
ernmental agencies, private industry, 
wartime welfare services, and the 
armed forces, public assistance agen- 
cies are intensively examining their 
personnel practices—the salary sched- 
ules and working conditions, promo- 
tion policies and methods of staff 
utilization and development, as well as 
recruitment and_ “selection. Acute 
shortages of experienced personnel 
and high rates of turn-over are jeop- 
ardizing the quality of public assist- 
ance administration in many areas 
and constitute one of the most serious 
current problems of assistance 
administrators. 

To meet the need for comparable 
Nation-wide information, the Social 
Security Board, in cooperation with 
State public assistance agencies, 
began in the latter half of 1942 to 
gather semiannual statistics on pub- 
lic assistance personnel. It is planned 
to include interpretive information in 
future reports as an aid in indicating 
the reasons for variations among 
States and significant changes within 
States. This article is based on re- 
ports from 39 agencies in 35 States * 
for the half year ended June 30, 1943, 
and includes national estimates de- 
rived from these reports and other in- 
formation available to the Board. 


Number of Employees and Distri- 
bution by Type of Position 
State and local public assistance 

agencies employed an estimated 45,- 

000 persons in June 1943. These 

agencies gave financial assistance to 

about 4 million persons. The number 
of employees was about equal to the 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Statistics 
and Analysis Division. 

‘The summary is based upon a lesser 
number of ‘States for certain items be- 
cause of incomplete reporting. About 10 
percent of the time of these agencies was 
devoted to welfare programs other than 
public assistance, such as child welfare 
services, probation and parole, mental 
hygiene, etc. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion of data presented in this sum- 
mary, see release of Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Statistics and Analysis Division, 
April 25, 1944, Staff of State and Local 
Public Assistance Agencies, July 1942- 
June 1943. 


combined number administering the 
U. S. Employment Service and the 
unemployment compensation and old- 
age and survivors insurance programs. 
The great majority—38,500 or 86 per- 
cent—worked in offices established 
in county, city, or other local govern- 
mental units, while the remaining 14 
percent worked in the central and 
district supervisory offices of the State 
public assistance agencies (table 1). 

In most States the number of em- 
ployees was not large. Almost three- 
fourths of the States had less than 
1,000 employees each, and almost one- 
half had less than 500. Five States, 
on the other hand, with about one- 
third of all public assistance cases, 
had about 40 percent of all employees. 
The distribution of States by number 
of staff in State and local offices was 
as follows: 

Number of States 
uchaweneaarte 49 


A ar ae aes 4 
1 RR Pe ree en eee ae es 19 

i tinaeniiciddecddieaékshbangiumeniine 12 
I inet as cake oieeanmseaebinnibhens 9 
I ibd doin cde co eadindbniieme 0 
ES Saas eee eee ee 5 


Employees are classified into two 
broad groups—executives and social 
workers, and clerical and other em- 
ployees. The executive and social 
work group is made up of directors, 
director-workers, social workers who 
carry case loads or are engaged in 
intake and special investigation, and 
all other social workers. The director 
class includes administrators, their 
deputies, and other employees in ex- 
ecutive positions of an administrative 
character. The director-worker class 
is confined to local office directors 
who, in addition to being the admin- 


istrative heads of local offices, also 
carry case loads. Social workers who 
carry case loads or are engaged in in- 
take and special investigation include 
supervisors whose major work is di- 
rectly with applicants or recipients. 
Case work supervisors whose primary 
work is supervision, medical social 
workers, child welfare and other con- 
sultants, are classified with “all other 
social workers.” Under the heading 
“clerical and other employees” are 
grouped the stenographers, typists, 
and clerks as well as messengers, jan- 
itors, custodial workers, and the like. 

The executive-social worker group 
of 25,600 comprised more than half— 
56 percent—of all employees. The 
group represented about one-third of 
the total number of social and welfare 
workers in public and private agen- 
cies in the country, as reported in the 
1940 census. 

States did not vary greatly in the 
proportion of executive and social 
workers among all employees. In 
nearly half the reporting States the 
proportion was between 50 and 60 per- 
cent; it was more than 65 percent in 
only four States, and less than 45 per- 
cent in only one. These proportions 
were about the same as 6 months 
earlier. 

Because local offices work directly 
with applicants and recipients, the 
proportion of executives and social 
workers in local offices (6 out of every 
10 employees) was more than double 
that in State offices. Visitors—that 
is, social workers carrying case loads, 
and director-workers—constituted 84 
percent of the executive and social 
work group in local offices. Director- 
workers, employed only in small of- 
fices, outnumbered local office direc- 
tors, indicating that the majority of 
local offices in the country are small. 


Table 1.—Estimated distribution of staff by type of position, 49 States, June 1943 

















Total State offices Local offices 
Position _ I i a a 
Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number Percent 

= ———$ |__| — 

SR Ere Ae RRR ES | 45,000 | 100 | 6,500 100 38, 500 100 

Executives and social workers...-.--- _..-| 25, 60 56 1, 800 | 28 | 23,800 62 

Enea 2, 250 | 5 300 | 5 | 1,950 5 

I i cnidiivitintendndagwadoaen 2, 400 | Te Misasiaie set 2, 400 6 

Social workers carrying case loads !_.-.._- 17, 800 | 39 | 300 | 5| 17,500 46 
All other social workers... ......-.-.----- 3, 150 7 | 1, 200 18 | 1, 950 

| | | | 
19, 400 | 44| 4,700] 72| 14,700 38 


Clerical and other employees--_- 





1 Includes social workers engaged in intake and speciai investigation. 
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The relation between the number 
of clerical workers and the number of 
executives and social workers in local 
offices is of considerable administra- 
tive interest. The job of the social 
work staff is, of course, facilitated by 
adequate clerical service. In consid- 
ering effective use of personnel, the 


relation between clerical, and execu- 
tive and social work staff is significant 
but many additional factors must also 
be considered. A relatively high ratio 
of clerical workers in an agency may, 
for example, indicate either an insuf- 
ficient number of visitors, with the 
assumption of visitors’ functions by 


clerical workers, or an effort to free 
visitors from the burden of clerical 
routine. The number of local units 
staffed only by a director-worker and 
a stenographer and the extent to 
which agency procedures require local 
disbursement of assistance payments 
and pay rolls are factors which may 


Table 2.—E indicted and vacancies, June 1943, and separations and accessions, Januar y pone 1943 





June 1943 sansa June 1943 











Employees 2 Vacancies 2 Separations Accessions § 
a Type of posi- | 
State Agency Pro- Office tion 
Sts gency} grams ! ee = ee ee ~ Rate Rate | Rate 
Total a per per 
Exec- Num- iD Num-| 100 |Num-| 100 
=—_ - ber posi- ber em- ber em- 
State - anc ica sec | ploy- jloy- 
State | Local | social | and sciaiae ees 4 coe 4 
work- | other 
er 
0 27,974 | 4,607 23, 367 |15, 753 |12, 221 76.8 19.3 715.3 
Alabama. .. Department of Public Welfare. ABCG O 44f 85 356 260 181 30 6.4 95 21.3 83 18.6 
Connecticut Office of Commissioner of Welfare: Division 
of Publie Assistance -.....-.-.- ABC O 154 37 117 85 69 29 15.8 25 16. 4 28 | 18.4 
District of Columbia_| Board of Public Welfare: Divis sion of Public 
Assistance bois eakenedbbadakanawee’ ABCG O 132 | 66 66 12 8.3 27 18.9 5 3.5 
Florida Welfare Board - ABC O 518 51 467 344 174 60 10. 4 201 37.4 162 30. 1 
Georgia 4 Department of Public Welfare... .-- ABCG‘O 758 115 643 433 325 113 13.0 148 19.5 145 19.1 
Tilinois_ .. Department of Public Welfare: Division of 
Publie Assistance - - - -ctnnnsodnd AC 1, 781 141 1,640 | 1,093 688 95 5.1 211 11.8 (*) (%) 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare___ ABC O| 1,388 280 | 1,108 854 534 137 9.0 254 18.3 (%) (*) 
Iowa_-__. Department of S« “x Welfare. ABG* O 720 246 474 355 365 34 4.5 198 26. 1 118 15.5 
Kentucky - Departme - of Public Welfare: Division of | 
Public Assistance caake x ABC O 362 102 260 283 79 48 11.7 60 16. 6 (*) (*) 
Louisiana... Departmen at of Public Welfare. _- . ABCG O/} 1,317 216 , 1,101 661 656 (9) (9) (%) (%) (%) (9) 
Maine Department of Health and We lfare ABCG!O 302 98 204 148 154 23 7.1 69 22.8 68 22. 5 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare. ACG O}|} 2,307 346 | 1,961 | 1,307 | 1,000 64 2.7 77 7.6 109 4.7 
Department of Education: Division of the 
Blind ‘ B Oo 26 SF tvad<hin 12 14 0 0 1 ('9) l (10) 
Michigan Social Welfare Cr mn ission on .. ABCG* O | 1,08 87 921 | 692 316 3 4.1 179 17.8 % | 
Minnesota Department of Social Security: Division of |ABCG®*O | 1, 262 210 | 1,052 613 649 lll 8.1 274 20.8 168 12.8 
Social Welfare. 
Missouri... Social Security Commission..---- .ACG8 O | 1,385 140 | 1, 245 799 586 (%) (%) 291 20.0 144 9.9 
Montana Depart nent of Pt ublie Welfare __- ABCG O 260 90 170 119 141 14 ‘3 62 24.0 65 25. 1 
Nebraska Department of Assistance and Chil i Welfare. ABCG!0O 454 57 397 282 172 26 . 4 146 31.4 124 26.7 
Nevada We ee are Department: Division of Old-Age 
ee Rr pare eikicdan A 20 7 13 15 5 0 0 6 (10) 7 (19) 
New Hampshire Det ps artme nt of Public Welfare___---- ABC O 148 49 99 77 71 17 10. 3 28 18.3 18 11.8 
New Mexico Se meer; of Public Welfare ABCGO 248 54 194 133 115 39 13.6 80 | 32.3 (*) (°) 
North Carolina_- Board of Charities and Public Welfare, and } 
Commission for the Blind " ABCGO 77 118 654 425 347 113 12.8 lul 12.7 56 7.0 
North Dakota Public Welfare Board ABCGO 265 73 192 116 149 14; 5.0 80 30. 1 79 29. 8 
Ohio - -- Department of Public Welfare: 
Division of Aid for the Aged_- A 1, 041 182 859 677 364 3u 2.8 120 12 244 24.9 
Division of Social Administration BCG O/| 1,309 73 | 1,236 614 695 9 7 518 39. 6 Qe | 
Oklahoma.. Department of Public Welfare. -- ABC O 859 108 751 592 267 71 7.6 178 | 20.7 (*) (9) 
Oregon ‘ Public Welfare Commission--.-.-..-..-.--- ABCGO 471 99 372 230 241 143 23.3 122 25. 9 (*) (*) 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance__-. ABCG 3, 411 588 | 2,823 | 1,655 | 1,756 194 5.4 550 16. 1 ® | @® 
South Carolina Department of Public Welfare_ - -- ABCG O 408 76 332 257 151 24 5.6 50 12.3 52 12.8 
South Dakota Department of Social Security -..-.--..-- ABCG‘O 214 | 37 177 127 87 25 10.5 41 19.2 *) | @® 
Tennessee - - - Department of Public Welfare... ------ ABC O 528 101 427 320 | 208 | 68 | 11.4 114 | 23.1 185 | 37.6 
Texas Department of Public Welfare--. ---- ABC 0O/}1,073| 135{ 938 668 | 405/ (%) (°) (%) (%) ® | & 
Utah Le ap pengg ee of Public Welfare. _- . ABCG O 307 49 258 171} 136 | 2 6 61 19.9 86 | 29.2 
Vermont... Old-Age Assistance Department - - ------- A 24 | a 16 8 0 0 4 (19) 4 (19) 
Departme nt of Public Welfare - -- BC oO 60 23 37 | 21 39 3 (#9) 13; (1%) 11} (1%) 
Virginia. --- Department of Public Welfare, ‘and Com- | 
mission for the Blind %.................... ABCGO| 673 lll 562 37 294 85 11.2 122; 18.1 119 17.6 
West Virginia_.......| Department of Public Assistance... ------ ABCGO| 780 160 | 620 453 327 (*) (*) 207 | 24.8 99 11.9 
Wsncaneneded Department of Public Welfare: Division of | 
ABCG!O 788 | 81 | 707; 401 387 32 3.9 190 | 22.6 87 10.4 


Public Assistance - ---. - = 





1 A signifies old-age assistance; B, aid to theblind; C, aid to dependent oe 
G, general assistance (includes all general assistance employees supervised 
public assistance agencies; excludes general assistance employees not supervised 
by public assistance agencies as follows: Maine, Michigan, South Dakota, 
majority of local employees; Georgia, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, some local employees. Includes, for lowa, a few employees not 
engaged in general assistance); O, other welfare programs excluding institutions. 

2 As of last pay-roll period. 

3 State office represents central office and regional or district supervisory offices; 
local offices represent offices of county, city, or other local governmental units or 
branch offices of State agency administering public assistance. Employees of 
agencies administering programs entirely through central offices—District of 
Columbia Division of Public Assistance, Massachusetts Division of the Blind, 
and Vermont Old Age Assistance Department—are counted as State office 


employees. 





4 Average of number in December 1942 and June 1943 (including permanent, 
temporary, and provisional employees). For States not reporting for December 
1942, separation rate based on number of employees in June 1943; these rates 
would differ only slightly from those based upon the average number of em- 
ployees unless there had been a relatively large change in the total number of 
employees during the 6-month period. 

5 Represents number of employees in June 1943 plus number of cgeentions 
January-June 1943 minus number of employees at end of December 194 

6 39 agencies in 35 States. 

7 For vacancies, 35 agencies in 31 States; for separations, 37 agencies in 33 States; 
for accessions, 28 agencies in 24 States. 

§ See footnote 1, 

® Not available. 

10 Not computed; base too small. 

li Data for 2 agencies combined. 
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influence the ratio significantly. Dif- 
ferences in the ease with which va- 
cancies in the two groups can be filled 
are also reflected in the ratio. 

For every 100 executive and social 
work employees, local offices employed 
54 clerks.’ Although the range among 
the reporting agencies was from no 
clerical workers to 93 for every 100 of 
the executive-social work group, in 
almost half the agencies the ratio was 
between 40 and 60. The distribution 
of agencies on the basis of the ratio 
of clerical to executive and social 
workers was: 


Number of clerical workers for every 100 Num- 
erecutives* and social workers in local ber of 
offices agencies 

Total =e . 34 

Less than 30 3 

30-39 4 

40-49 7 

50-59 8 

60-69 5 

70-79 6 

80 or more 1 


Turn-Over 

Although some staff turn-over is de- 
sirable as a means of introducing new 
blood into an agency, a constantly 
shifting staff produces serious admin- 
istrative problems. Extra effort must 
be spent in recruiting, examining, 
placing, and orienting new employees, 
while staff morale and efficiency are 
lowered, and administrative direction 
suffers; case loads must be reassigned 
constantly and adequate coverage is 
made difficult. These problems are 
intensified when the newly hired 
workers have relatively little experi- 
ence and training. Serious dislocation 
of agency operations can occur even 
though the net loss in number of 
employees is negligible. 

During the first 6 months in 1943, 
about one-third of the employees 
either left the public assistance agen- 
cies or were newly hired. Out of every 
100 employees, 19 leit and 15 were 
added; the net loss was thus 4 per 100 
employees. The total decline in staff 
is estimated at 1,700, since 8,700 em- 
ployees left and only 7,000 were hired. 

Most of the net loss was in the 


2Includes in this instance stenogra- 
phers, typists, and all other clerks except 
statistical and accounting clerks. 

®*Includes permanent, temporary, and 
provisional employees. If temporary and 
provisional employees were excluded, the 
separation rate would be somewhat lower 
and the accession rate considerably lower. 
Future reports will permit computation 
of rates both including and excluding 
these employees. 


group of clerical and other employees, 
which lost an estimated 1,100 or about 
65 percent of the total net loss; as 
noted above, however, this group com- 
prised only 44 percent of all em- 
ployees. The separation rate for cler- 
ical and other employees was 26 per 
160 employees; for the executive- 
social worker group, 15 per 100. 

Not all separations are, of course, 
voluntary quits on the part of em- 
ployees. Reorganization and mass 
lay-offs may in some instances ac- 
count for a relatively high number 
of separations. 

The separation rate was higher for 
the clerical and other employees 
group in all but 1 of the reporting 
States. In nearly half the States it 
was higher by more than 10 per 100 
employees. The following tabulation 
shows the number of agencies with 
specified separation rates for each of 
these 2 groups: 


| | 
_— eeun Merics 

Separations per 100} All em- ome pees a, _ 

employees ployees | “Workers | workers 

- | 

Number of agencies 

Total 32 32 32 
Less than 10 1 4] 0 
10-19 - 15 21 7 
20-29 ‘ 11 7 
30-39 Silecaiiada 5 0 6 
40-49 = 0 0 2 
50-59 sa dau 0 0 3 


In the same period, accession rates 
in 22 agencies for which information 
is available ranged from 4 to 38 per 
100 employees. While in most agen- 
cies accession rates were lower than 
separation rates, resulting in a net 
loss in the total number of employees, 
in 3 they were substantially higher. 
The difference between the two rates 
was small in more than one-third of 
the agencies, each of which had a 
net loss or gain of less than 10 em- 
ployees. In only 1 agency was the 
net change as much as 16 per 100. 
Accession rates were not available by 
type of position. For all employees, 
however, the rate of accessions, as of 
separations, was between 10 and 20 
in almost half the agencies: 


, : Number 
Accessions per 100 employees of agencies 
c. ‘ inne 22 
Less than 10__.-..._- ‘ nid 4 
_ . 10 
20-29... ...-. . 6 
30-39 _ - -e 2 


Vacancies 


An additional measure of the acute- 
ness of the staffing problem is the 
number of vacancies. If a State al- 
ready has a large work load per em- 
ployee, a considerable number of va- 
cancies is particularly serious. In 
this report, vacancies are defined as 
unfilled positions which the agencies 
intend to fill and for which they have 
funds. 

Use of this measure is subject to 
certain limitations, however. Inten- 
tion to fill a vacancy is not readily 
susceptible of objective test. The 
attitude of agency administrators is 
subject to change as a result of such 
factors as ability to recruit qualified 
replacements, budgetary considera- 
tions, and uncertainty about the de- 
sirability of assigning work on a per- 
manent basis to employees in other 
positions. Moreover, since the va- 
cancy count is restricted to unfilled 
positions for which funds are avail- 
able, it does not necessarily reflect 
the agency’s concept of its need for 
additional staff. 

About 7 out of every 100 positions 
were vacant in June 1943—a rate 
slightly lower than that 6 months 
earlier. Of the estimated 3,300 va- 
cant positions, about 86 percent or 
2,850 were in local offices; the other 
14 percent were in State offices. The 
distribution of vacancies between 
State and local offices was therefore 
the same as that of employees. 

The number of vacancies per 100 
positions in the reporting States 
ranged from less than 1 to 23. About 
two-fifths of the States had 10 or 
more vacancies per 100 positions: 


Vacancies per 100 positions 
Total 
Less than 5 
5-9 
10-14 
15 or mor 


There were relatively more vacan- 
cies in executive-social worker posi- 
tions than in clerical and other posi- 
tions, although the net loss during 
the period was greater for the latter. 
One possible explanation is that un- 
filled positions for executives 2nd so- 
cial workers are considered vacant for 
longer periods of time than are those 
for clerical and other workers. Eight 
out of every 100 executive and social 
work positions were vacant as com- 
pared with about 5.5 of every 100 


Number 
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clerical and other positions. Of the 
3,300 vacancies, two-thirds were for 
executive and social work positions. 

In about half the reporting States 
the difference in vacancy rates be- 
tween the executive-social work group 
and the clerical and other group ex- 
ceeded 5 per 100 employees, and in 
all but two of these States the va- 
cancy rate was higher for executive 
and social work positions. 


Case Loads per Visitor 


Visitors, who constitute more than 
half of all local office employees, have 
the basic job of determining original 
and continuing eligibility for public 
assistance. They include director- 
workers as well as social workers 
carrying case loads and working on 
intake and special investigation. Be- 
cause all public assistance agencies 
employ visitors and because the es- 


sentials of their jobs are the same, 
rough quantitative measures of their 
work can be used in State compari- 
sons. One such comparison is the 
number of cases per visitor. 

On the average, a visitor carried 
192 cases in June 1943. The number 
of assistance cases per visitor was be- 
tween 150 and 200 in 12 of the 38 
reporting agencies, and 200 to 250 in 
15 agencies. The range was from 59 
to 388. Variations among State 
agencies in the number of cases per 
visitor were: 


Number 

Number of assistance cases per visitor of agencies 
ivan dktd shi dkdnn gina csainiens ‘ 38 
gd pee fee eer teen 1 
Dl ensivhtnddebbdhidanianantemcmpas 7 
Pre diadiaimriinneind napa nah aliadiditadeth apie 12 
200-249... . : ijetelncbsamidhaehncss 15 
250-299. ....... n aaapaeaun 1 
300 or more___--.-- acer 2 


In interpreting these data, various 
qualifying factors must be kept in 


mind. Since visitors work on both 
applications and cases, they can carry 
a relatively high number of assistance 
cases in States in which an unusually 
low proportion of their time is spent 
on applications. Usually, too, the 
amount of time spent per case varies 
according to the type of assistance. 
For this reason the kind of programs 
administered by an agency may also 
influence the number of cases per 
visitor. In the 15 agencies which are 
administering the 3 special types of 
public assistance and general assist- 
ance, the number of cases per visitor 
ranged from 105 to 230, with a median 
of 163; in the 13 agencies administer- 
ing the 3 special types of public as- 
sistance only, the range was from 158 
to 378, with a median of 215. Old- 
age assistance cases, on which visitors 
usually spend less time than on other 


Chart 1.—Separation rates in 32 State public assistance agencies, January-June 1943, and vacancy rates in 30 agencies in June 1943, by 


type of position 
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types, constituted a lower proportion 
of total cases in the first group of 
agencies than in the second group. 
The frequency of reinvestigations re- 
quired by an agency may also affect 
the size of visitors’ loads; for example, 
semiannual reinvestigations will 
necessitate lower case loads than an- 
nual reinvestigations. 

The scope, content, and objectives 
of a public assistance agency’s pro- 
gram are basic factors underlying 
variations in visitors’ loads. All agen- 
cies are bound by laws and regula- 
tions for determining eligibility for 
assistance, but agencies vary in the 
extent to which they recognize areas 
requiring the exercise of administra- 
tive discretion and in the degree to 
which they individualize the process 
of determining eligibility. Agencies 
which emphasize individualization in 
the process of establishing eligibility 
and determining amounts of assist- 
ance are likely to have comparatively 
low visitors’ case loads. 

Other factors which may influence 
the size of visitors’ loads in public as- 
sistance agencies are the extent of 
Staff turn-over, the degree of ad- 
ministrative efficiency, the proportion 
of visitors’ time spent in travel, and 


the amount and kind of clerical serv- 
ices available for routine tasks. 

An agency whose visitors carry very 
high case loads may appear to save 
money in visitors’ salaries, but the 
resulting economy may be deceptive, 
because it tends to weaken the agen- 
cy’s effectiveness in discharging its re- 
sponsibility to the community, i. e., 
to grant assistance to needy individ- 
uals in accordance with their need. 
Visitors with unduly high case loads 
are forced to limit the frequency of 
their interviews and delay adjust- 
ments in assistance payments to meet 
changing circumstances, thus causing 
underpayments or overpayments to 
assistance recipients. They cannot 
spend the time required to learn the 
factors relevant to the need of recipi- 
ents and may thus neglect certain 
special needs. Utilization of commu- 
nity resources through referral to 
other social agencies may be neg- 
lected. Serious need for medical care, 
for example, may escape unnoticed 
or remain unmet because of a visitor’s 
heavy work load. Small visitors’ 
loads, however, do not in themselves 
produce quality of public assistance 
service; other factors are equally 
important. 


The average case load per visitor 
in June 1943 was lower than it had 
been 6 months earlier, because, in 
general, cases declined more than the 
number of visitors. The declines, oc- 
curring in more than two-thirds of 
the reporting agencies, were for the 
most part moderate and did not ex- 
ceed 25 cases per visitor; in the me- 
dian agency the decline was 9 cases. 

Visitors usually work on a combina- 

tion of assistance programs. When 
their time is converted into full-time 
equivalents for individual programs, 
however, the case load per visitor (full 
time) in June 1943, in the median 
agency for each program was: old-age 
assistance, 235; aid to the blind, 152; 
aid to dependent children, 115; and 
general assistance, 91. 
‘In addition to assistance cases, 
visitors also worked on applications. 
The average number of applications 
per visitor in June 1943 was 10 in the 
median agency, and between 5 and 
15 in almost three-fourths of the re- 
porting agencies. In most State agen- 
cies the number of applications per 
visitor declined moderately from the 
level 6 months earlier. 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments in the 
continental United States totaled 
$78.1 million in May, 0.2 percent less 
than in April and less than in any of 
the previous 6 months. Small in- 
creases in assistance to the aged and 
blind were more than offset by de- 
creases in payments for aid to de- 
pendent children (0.6 percent) and to 
general assistance cases (2.1 percent). 
These changes raised old-age assist- 
ance to 74 percent of all payments and 
reduced the percent for general as- 
sistance to 9, while the percents for 
aid to dependent children and aid to 


the blind remained at 14 and 3, 
respectively. 
In every month since June i943. 


with one exception, the number of 
recipients has decreased under all 
four programs. May decreases in re- 
cipients of the three special types 
were small, about the same as in pre- 
vious months; general assistance cases 
decreased more than in any other 
month of 1944 except April. 

Old-age assistance.—Recipients de- 
creased 04 percent in May, the 
twenty-third month of continuous de- 
cline (table 2). Only 8 States reported 
increases, and only 2 were as much 
as 1 percent. Decreases also were 
smaller than usual; only in MDlinois 
was the decrease as much as 2 per- 


cent. An increase in total payments 
of 0.1 percent, combined with the de- 
crease in recipients, raised the average 
payment from $27.28 to $27.42. 

May 1944 was the first month in 
which the average payment for old- 
age assistance was above $10.00 in 
each of the 51 jurisdictions. The 
average for Mississippi was $10.03, 10 
percent above the May 1943 average 
of $9.11. In the same period, recipi- 
ents increased 1.1 percent and total 
payments 11.4 percent, as compared 
with a decrease of 3.6 percent in re- 
cipients and an increase of 8.8 percent 
in payments for the Nation as a whole. 

Relatively marked changes from 
April to May included a decrease in 
Illinois of 2.0 percent in recipients, 
and an increase of 2.1 percent in pay- 
ments, with a resulting rise in the 
average payment from $29.61 to 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 
May 1943-May 1944! 
































Continental United States States with approved plans 
Special types of public assistance 
dependent 
Year and mitt ‘ hildren 
Aid to dependent Genera Old-age Aid to 
Old-age children Aid to assistance ASSIStAaNce the blind 
stance the blind 
Famil Children Famili Chil 
Number ot re 
1943 
May 4, OK 2, 173, 061 
June , 000 2, 170, 019 
Tuly . 000 2. 164, 785 
August 12, 000 2. 164, 177 
September . 006 2, 158, 72 
October 7, OO 2, 158, 17¢ 
November . GOK 2, 151, 84 
December Lt 2, 148. 987 
144 
January , 2, 133, 519 OU 2 270, 26 673, 207 58, 954 
February 119, 817 3, 000 2, 268, 342 668, 684 58, 702 
March 2, 110, 357 : 52 1, 000 2, 266, 451 664, 56. 58, 434 
April 101, 342 264, 139 74, 73, 000 2, 264, 632 660, 822 58, 236 
May 2. 092, 781 262, 654 655, 812 73, 984 266, 001 2, 63. 141 657, 417 58, 070 
Amount of assistanc 
1948 
May $7e $11, 843, 665 $2, O88. 914 . OO $1, 388, 391 
June 6. 11, 782, 441 2, 095, 998 ), 273, 00 1, 394, 783 
July 77 11, 543, 112 2, 101, 827 8, 540, 004 1, 401, 865 
August 77, 077, 11, 399, 679 2, 102, 405 8, 054, 000 1, 408, 314 
September 77, 515 5 11, 318, 959 2, 096, 240 &, 094, OOF 1, 416, 646 
October 78, O81, 5 11, 312, 545 2, 107, 655 8, 063, 000 1, 631, 963 
November 78, 199, O6€ 56. 880, 778 11, 314, 393 2, 105, 895 7. 808, 000 1, 631, 567 
December 78, 715, 874 | 57, 206, 731 11, 298, 077 2, 113, 066 8, 098, GOO 1, 640, 591 
1944 
January 78, 432, 277 11, 237, 916 2, 103, 767 7, 872, H 1, 636, 546 
February 78, 500, 42. 954 2, 106, 695 7, 865, GO 1, 639, 914 
March _- 78, 549, 083 2 457 2,105,466 | 7, 907. 000 1, 640, 808 
April * 78, 260, 453 1, 169 2, 110, 543 7. 500, 000 1, 644, 729 
May 78, 098, 067 7, 999 2, 121, 441 7, 346, 000 1, 658, 123 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data January 1933- 2 Excludes esti i increase in payments due to change in payment dates for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore City, Md.; for aid to depend- 


December 1941, see the Bulletin, 
the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27 


1941 issue, pp. 50-51. 
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February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see 
for definitions of terms, see the September 
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Chart 1.—Public assistance payments in 
the continental United States, January 
1940-—May 1944 
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$30.84; increases in Oregon of 0.4 per- 
cent in recipients and 4.1 percent in 
payments, resulting in an increase in 
the average from $31.66 to $32.82; de- 
creases in New York of 0.5 percent in 
recipients and 2.7 percent in pay- 
ments; and a decrease of 0.2 percent 
in recipients and an increase of 2.7 
percent in payments in Florida. 

Aid to dependent children.—The 
number of families aided decreased 
0.6 percent in May, the twenty-sixth 
month of continuous decline (table 
5). Eleven States reported increases, 
5 of which exceeded 2.0 percent. Al- 
though 22 States reported greater dis- 
bursements, total payments decreased 


0.7 percent, the largest decrease since 
September 1943. 

In the District of Columbia, families 
aided decreased 0.2 percent and pay- 
ments increased 3.7 percent, raising 
the average payment from $47.94 to 
$49.78. Other relatively marked 
changes were increases of 5.3 percent 
in families and 5.0 percent in pay- 
ments in Texas; of 4.5 percent in fam- 
ilies and 3.8 percent in payments in 
Kentucky; of 2.9 percent in families 
and 4.9 percent in payments in Flor- 
ida: and of 3.6 percent in families and 
3.8 percent in payments in Iowa. If 
these four States were omitted from 
the comparison with April, decreases 
for the Nation would have been 1.0 
percent in families aided and 0.9 per- 
cent in payments. 

Aid to the blind.—Recipients de- 
creased 0.4 percent in May, the elev- 
enth month of continuous decline 
(table 4). Payments increased 0.5 
percent to $2,123,000, an all-time 
high; they were, however, only 1.6 
percent above May 1943. The average 
payment increased from $28.42 in 
April to $28.67. 

In Florida, the 17 percent increase 
in payments, raising the average pay- 


ment from $21.26 to $24.92, was the 


result of an increased appropriation, 
as were the increases for the other 
Florida programs. In Wyoming, a 
rise of 8.6 percent in recipients and 


Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, Janu- 
ary 1939-May 1944 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1944 ' 


Payments to recip- 











lents 
Number Number 
State of recip- | April 1944in— May 1943 in— State of recip- 
ients Total —? ee ae ients 
mount ige r 
a Amount — Amount 
Total ? $57, 466, 957 |$27.42 +8.8 || Mo 
———_—____—_ | —_—_ - - Mont 
Ala 450,191 | 15.91 +. 3 4 Nebr 
Alaska... 44, 374 | 31.79 ) 5. 4 5.2 Nev 
Ariz 365, 732 | 38. 40 od .3 +1.3 N.H 
Ark 26, § 446,710 | 16.61 ‘ +1.7 4 8.5 
Calif 157, 715 7, 447, 634 | 47.22 1 +.2 .2 31.1 N.J 25, 426 
Colo 41, 133 1, 694, 631 | 41.20 | —.3 —.3 -—.8 +1.9 N. Mex 5, 209 
Conn 14, 249 484, 601 | 34.01 —.3 +.3 |—10.2 +.6 N. 108, 728 
Del 1, 549 22, 267 | 14.38 |—1.0 —.8 |—19.8 —13.5 N.C 33, 839 
D.C 2, 782 81,782 | 29.40 | —.7 +1.3 —12.7 —7.3 N. Dak 8, 865 
Fla 38, 525 918,490 | 23.84 | —.2 +2.7 | —6.8 52.6 Ohio 125, 562 
Okla 76, 873 
Ga 69, 037 749, 594 | 10.86 | —.5 —1.9 +9.5 | Oreg 19, 410 
Hawaii 1, 501 19.96 | —.3 +.9 —.7 +14.3 Pa 85, 642 
Idaho 9, 926 30.84 |+1.0 -.1 +.4 +14.9 R. I 7, 200 
Ill 131, 291 30.84 | —2.0 +2.1 |—11.1 —3.5 
Ind 59, 452 23. 99 8 —.2| —9.4 —1.0 s.C 21, 086 
Iowa 51, 592 28.14 —.5 +.3 | —4.8 +18.7 S. Dak 13, 206 
Kans 28, 686 7.31 | —.6 —16) —4.7 +2.8 Tenn 38, 451 
Ky 54, 380 10.88 | —.1 +.6 |) +6.7 —19.9 || Tex 174, 785 
La 36, 854 811,692 | 22.02 (4) +1.0| —1.7 +13. 2 Utah 13, 346 
Maine 15, 167 400,781 | 26.42) —.2 +1.9) —3.9 +13.8 | Vt 5, 180 
| Va 16, 266 
Md 12, 458 315,046 25.29 —1.0 6) —12.5 Wash aie 60, 196 
Mass 76, 537 3, 044,968 | 39.78 —.4 —.6| —7.4 W. Va Renn: 18, 478 
Mich 85,889 | 2,491,657 | 29.01 | —.3 +.2| —2.3 Wis sak 47, 649 
Minn : 57, 707 1, 631,542 | 28.27  —.5 ‘ —5.1 Wyo 3, 297 
Miss. a 25, 27 253, 579 | 10.03 | —.4 +.6 | +1.1 


Percentag 














' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
? All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 


years. 





5 Includes $93,876 incurred for payments to *?,270 recipients aged 60 but 





— = 
AID TO THE BLIN 
1939 1940 i941 i942 1943 944 
Payments to recip- Percentage change fr 
nts 
April 1944 in May 1943 
Total A ver- 
amount age Num- i _,|Num-| , 
ber | he i= 
$2, 270,658 $21.88 | —.3 l 2 
326, 142 | 28.93 | —.9 4) —5.9 0. ( 
660,061 | 25.93 —.7 t - 8 
75, 942 | 37.93 | +.1 +. 1 1.7 14 

183, 468 | 27.53 | —.3 ( 4. ¢ f 

714, 784 | 28.11 7 1 s 

169,155 | 32.47 +.8 +.7 +3. 7 +27. 1 
3, § 32.48 | —.5 2.7 5 +12.4 

11.13 | —.3 ) 

2 26. 90 = 2 2.8 i 
3,5 28. 45 —,¢ 2 2 
2,012,169 | 26.18 (4) $ 

637,080 | 32.82  +.4 +4. 1 1.4 
2,441,992 | 28.51 | —.5 5. 

225,130 | 31.27 -.4 ) 

295,015 | 13.99 | +.5 +2. 1 2 

307, 265 | 23.27 .8 +-1.2 6.4 t 

631, 581 16. 43 (4 +.4 -2.0 +22. 7 
3, 711,697 | 21.24 | —.3 3 4.0 +4.7 

490,048 | 36.72 | —.5 -.4 2 1 

103, 504 | 19.98 9 —1.1 4.4 2.8 

199,675 | 12.28 | —.5 +.1 1.7 1.8 
2, 264, 238 | 37.61 | —.2 3.0 6.3 

327,228 | 17.71 | (4) +.7, —9.9 4.2 
1,301,478 | 27.31 | —.6 -.2)| —6.4 113 

106, 728 | 32.37 | —.7 6 3.1 +. 5 


‘ Data for April not comparable. 
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8.8 percent in payments nearly offset 
April decreases. In Connecticut there 
was a decrease of 3.1 percent in 
recipients and an increase of 5.2 
percent in payments, raising the aver- 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, May 1944! 
























Pa S reentage change from— 
Stes — April 1944 in— | May 1943 it 
ea Aver- — a 
cent, ~ | Num- Amount) N¥™-! 4 mount 
ber 
Total 2 266,000 $7,366,000 |$27.69 | —2.9 
Ala 683 6, 804 72 5 
Alaska 119 ) B. 5f 8 
Ariz 2, 18 29. 05 2 
Ark. 2, 91 69 
Calif 11, 39 78 ) 2 9 
Colo 4, 824 $1, 181 29. 2 
Conn 2,72 87, 316 2. { -.5 
Del 23 7, 41: 22. OF 
D. ¢ 829 26, 261 31. 68 2.6 
Fla 000 41, 000 
Ga. - 2, 799 29, 479 0 —.9 
Hawaii... ._.. 585 16,161 | 27.63 +.9 
Idaho? aes 598 11, 521 19. 27 2.9 
Ill | 29,344 91 2 | 31.06 9 
Ind.§___. ex 6, 279 117,018 | 18.64 | —5.1 
lowa 4,862 $1, 30: 16, 72 —4.8 
Kans 3, 776 8,803 | 26.17 | —2.4 
3 x --| §2,300 1, 000 an 
La 6, 357 137,617 | 21.65 2.2 .4 
Maine : 2,117 9,446 | 28.08 .2 
Md 2.1 %) 8 
Mass - -2.3 i 3 
Mich —3.3 5 9.2 | 
Minn 5.8 i) .9 ‘ 
Miss 5 +2. 9 0 29 | b. 
Mo.3 il $1.1 | 2 .4]  +41.6 
Mont al —3.9 3.3 3 | 
Nebr me 3.5 —4.8 0 | 
Nev 6.7 +3.2 6 
N.# 3.2] —3.2 
| 
N.J.8 cc il 175, 467 | 30 4. ( —5.3 | 
N. Mex.?____.. 903 10, 966 | 12.14 : +8, 2 | 
N. Y _.|10 44, 041 | 1,888,259 | 42.88 | —5.4 ( 
N.C “ 2, 467 22, 469 9. 11 —5.2 —4.7 
N. Dak 748 15,732 | 21.03} —3.6| —2.9 
Ohio .-| 12,091 314, 043. | 25.97 2.6 —4.8 
Okla ot BEF 41, 153 +15.7 
Oreg = l 35. 99 6 1-4. 4 
Pa 21. 94 2.5 7 
R.I 37. 10 ( —3.2 
s. C 7,456 | 10. 92 1.1 7.9 | 10.9 
S. Dak 8, 57 19. 33 2.3 -14.8 |—29.8 17.1 
renn 5 1, 000 
Tex 45, 000 : 
Utah 8, 448 3. 4 3.4 |—16.1 12.6 
Vt #20 4 ie) Ps _ 0 = > 3 
Va (0, 932 4. 31 6 +1) —5.6 
Wash ‘ 6, 315 229, 560 i) +. ] +. 6 |+18, 
W. Va ; 4,618 84,330 | 18. 2¢ +1.5 +2.1 |—47.2 
Wis ; 5, 640 29,692 | 23.00 5.4 —7.7 |—33.4 
Wyo ae 20) OS8 | 26.5 5.2 —1.0 |—32.7 





For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total ex- 
‘ludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of cases 
in Oklahoma. 

State —— only; ¢ XC ludes program 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 

Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

? Data for April not comparable 

10 Includes cases receiving medical car 
to be insignificant. 

il Represents 2,994 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,777 cases aided 
under program administered by State ‘Bou rd of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed 


iministered by local officials. 





umber believed by State agency 





age payment from $32.20 to $34.97. 3). 

General assistance.—Cases receiv- 
ing assistance decreased 2.9 percent, 
the largest percentage decrease in 
any month since August 1943 (table 





Fifteen States reported increases, 
however, 4 of which were more than 
2.0 percent. Decreases in cases ex- 
ceeded 5.0 percent in 8 States. Total 
payments decreased 2.0 percent, but 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, s by — May 1944 ' 























. 
Payments to . 
recipients oe sins 
Sta recip A pr +44 M 443 in 
3 Total Aver 
ount ig — 
— \ or. Amount 
yta 74, 052 |$2, 122,971 $28. 67 4 { 1.6 
tal, 46 
States 58, 070 | 1,658,123 | 28.55 _ 8 ) 4 
Ala 707 10, 988 ) 6 5.38 
Ariz 13 17, 114 5 7 ) 
Ark 214 22, 796 1.3 7 2.0 8 
Calif. 969 283, 298 3 7 11.4 6 
Colo 29 18, 921 +.4 3 | —13.1 .4 
Conn 156 , 455 —3.1 2 |-17.5 —.2 
D. Ouse 239 8, 379 —l.f 1.0 |—13.7 —12.4 
Fla », 309 57, 530 —.4 6.7 -7.3 +49. 2 
Ga 2, 135 1 + —3.0 +5. 2 
Hawaii 8 1, 530 i 
Idaho 224 32. 73 —.9 —.4 11.5 +3.6 
Til.3 6, 035 31. 85 —.3 +2.5 5-143 —13.0 
Ind 2, 249 30. 70 —.4 —.1 Sy +4.3 
Iowa. 1, 370 31. 86 —.8 —.7 | —9.1 —.7 
Kans 1, 142 29. 42 —.6§ —1.7 | —7.1 —.1 
ES 1, 542 12. 61 +1.0 +1.6 |+56.4 +18.8 
La . 1,472 26. fil —.3 +1.3 2.2 +17.1 
Maine 868 23, 859 | 27.49 1.5 —.2 |-10.7 +4.6 
Md js 463 3 28. 84 6 11.0 4.8 
ess 145 38,770 | 41.03 —.5 +.9 | —5.2 +48. 2 
Mich . 1, 273 41, 937 32. 94 7.2 r.7 —3.8 —.8 
Minn...... 957 32, 512 | 33.97 +.1 +1.1 | —5.2 5.2 
Miss 1, 354 15,776 | 11.6 -.2 ri. ¥ +14. 4 
Mo 000 77, 000 
Mont 301 9, 036 | 30.02 1.3 +1.4 | —6.2 t-7.7 
Nebr 45 13, 590 | 24.94 —1.3 —1l.1 |—16.5 —10.0 
Nev 28 1, 237 (4) 4) 4 
N.H 271 7, 579 | 27.97 —.4 +.7 12.6 —3.4 
N.J 956 16,086 | 28.93 | —1.2 —.5 |—12.7 —4.3 
N. Mex 266 7,802 | 29.33 —.7 —1.3 6 10. 2 
N. ¥ 102, 405 | 35.92 5 4 12.5 
Ny. ¢ 36, 377 | 16.15 _ | 3. 3 
N. Dak 3, 333 | 27.55 | —1.6 2 6.2 
Ohio 82,100 | 25. 44 8 2 10.8 2. 
Okla 55, 545 | 28.88 = 7 4 0. 
Ores 15, 071 40). 51 — 3.3 fen +Y 
Pa 86, 611 29. 84 —.8 —,7 _ — 5 
R.I 2,605 | 28.94 
S.C 85. 15, 321 17. 96 1.1 2. 6 74. 5 
8S. Dak 215 4,631 | 21. 54 8 y 4 3 
Tenn 1, 547 31,209 | 20.17 —.1 +.3 3.9 +43. 4 
Tex rot 113,436 | 24. 37 r. 1 r.2 +7.3 +10. 1 
Ut 131 5, 239 39, 99 3 2.9 +65 +38. 1 
Vt 155 4,222 | 27.24 2.0 +3. 4 1.3 +20. 8 
Va 97 15,619 | 16.09 —.3 1.3 —4.4 +11.5 
Wash 667 25, 592 | 38.37 2.3 2.0 —19.6 -14.8 
Wa Vain $23 18, 415 22. 38 1.1 —.9 —10.2 —5.6 
Wis ne 1, 539 $2,459 | 27. 59 1.2 —.6 11.7 —1.5 
Wyo 126 4, 471 35. 48 8.6 +8. 8 +2. 4 +19.4 








| For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administe red without Federa) partici- 
pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with May 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 No approved plan for May 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

€ Data for April not comparable. 

7 Estimated. 











Social Security 





the average payment rose from $27.46 
to $27.69. 
Oklahoma reported the largest in- 





hand, had decreases of 12.3 percent in 
cases and 14.8 percent in payments. 
Cases decreased 3.3 percent and pay- 
ments increased 9.5 percent in Michi- 














in payments in April; the average pay- 
ment rose from $26.63 to $30.16, but 
was more than $2 below the March 
figure. In Iowa, cases decreased 4.8 


crease—15.7 percent—in disburse- 
ments. South Dakota, on the other gan, following a 21-percent reduction percent and payments, 10.0 percent. 
Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1944 ' 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from 
April 1944 in May 1943 in 
. , , Total Average 
Familigs Children ommeunt per Number of Num ber of- 
family SITIES Amount : — Ar 
Families | Children Families | Childrer 
Total ? 263, 255 $42. 8] —( ( —0.7 15.9 —14.1 
rotal, 49 States 263, 141 42.81 —.6 —.€ 15. 2 —13.4 
labama 4, 613 | 12, 591 ~ +.2 -.1 2.6 3.8 
Alaska 36 110 (4 4 
Arizona 1, 428 4, 092 = } 2 18. 0 16. € 8 
Arkansas 4, 844 12, 690 - +.7 +1.9 13.1 11. ¢ { 
California j, 812 | ‘ + +.2 21.4 18. 2 7 
Colorado 3, 544 ( 1.2 18.9 16. 1 
Connecticut 1,814 8 8.2 7.4 
Delaware 247 2.4 2.6 17.7 11.5 2 
District of Columbia 591 2 1. ¢ +3.7 29. 6 30.1 ; 
Florida 2, 982 2 3. 3 +4.9 13. 6 
Georgia 3, ORS ba ( 3 1.7 8.7 
Hawaii 566 1.¢ 2 —1.7 9.9 11.7 
Idaho 1, 502 2.8 2.6 2.6 2s 26.9 9 
Illinois 21, 543 —1.¢ 1.4 4 19.8 17.2 
Indiana 7, 592 —2 2.1 2.2 29 27. ( 9 
Iowa 3, 030 +3. ¢ +3. ¢ +3.8 15. ( +927 
Kansas 3, 523 —2.2 ‘ 2.9 —28. 9 2%. 9 
Kentucky *.. 1, 072 +4. 5 2 +3.8 +240 2 
Louisiana... 10, 099 1.4 +.1 —18 18.8 
Maine.. 444 i +2.4 —14.9 13. ¢ 
Maryland 36. 32 ‘ 24.7 24.0 
Massachusetts 75.71 7 2 l 9 19. { 
Michigan 9. 89 +] 1.9 13. ¢ 9 
Minnesota 39. 9 —] 20 19 
Mississippi 20. 92 l 12.7 12. € 
Missouri 32. 79 11.8 8.1 
Montana 33. 21 ‘ S 21.9 22 8 
Nebraska ! 2. 53 2 2 25. 9 2 
Nevada 7 § 
New Hampshire 6G. 24 s ‘7 ) 
New Jersey 47 2 1.7 2s 
New Mexico 5. 99 S ( g 
New York 70. 87 2 } +4 
North Carolina 1). GS () 7.8 
North Dakota 44.47 ) Q 19. ¢ 
Ohi 0. 58 9 7 6 va 
Oklahoma 33. OF 4 4 4. 11.8 
Oregon 1 2 6.0 l { 
Pennsylvania 52. 22 2 2.( 3. € 24.2 22 
Rhode Island (4. 16 2.4 1.2 s 7 
South Carolina 23. 23 +1. ¢ 2.8 PS 
South Dakota 2. 00 l 13 12. 4 
rennessee 0. 78 ’ GQ 15. ¢ 14,2 
lexas 21.13 ~ 4 0 12. € 14 
Utah 71. 05 4 2 9.9 =f, ¢ 8 
Vermont 33. 10 —.3 4 10.9 12 
Virginia 25. 29 + ] 6 =32.7 13 
Washington 80. 92 +.4 } 1 —4.4 3. 9 28. 2 
West Virginia 32. 1¢ —1.4 s 4 25.4 2 
Wisconsin 49. 34 ( Y —.8 20. 6 f 
W yoming 43. 80 +2.7 2.7 +1.7 27.1 —27 
For definitions of tern ee the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-5 Figures ludes program administered without Federal participatior 
* May 1943 was fifth month of operation under approved plan 


in italies represent programs administered without Federal participation 
Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal 


participation See footnote 


Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 
‘ Not computed Average payment not calculated on base of less than 


ilies; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 


In addition, in 23 counties payments amounting to $14,228 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 759 familie 


1,601 children under State mothers’ assistance law. 
€ No approved plan for May 1943 
idministered without Federal participation. 





under approved plar 
s, in behalf of 


Percentage change based on program 


* Data for April not comparable. 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
In addition, in 59 counties payments amounting to $9,338 were made fror 

50 fam- funds without State or Federal participation to 379 families 

dren under State mothers’-pension law; some of these fam 


in behalf of 1 
es also received 








2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


May activities —During May State 
employment security agencies paid 
$5.8 million to unemployed workers, 
about 6 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding month, but almost 10 percent 
less than in May 1943. In the coun- 
try as a whole, all claim and benefit 
activities were considerably below 
last year’s levels. Benefits paid dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1944 totaled 
$30 million, in contrast to $47.6 mil- 
lion in the same months of 1943. 

The initial-claim load remained at 
about the same level as in April (141,- 
200 compared with 139,900), despite 
decreases ranging from 8 to 68 per- 
cent in 29 States, mostly throughout 
the Midwest and West. The greatest 
relative increase occurred in Virginia 
(155 percent) where the new benefit 
year began May 1. Several other 
Eastern States, notably New York and 
Pennsylvania, reported substantial 
increases in initial-claim receipts. 

The East also accounted for the 
bulk of the 8-percent increase over 
April in the volume of continued 
claims received. Only 4 States west 
of the Mississippi—Colorado, Idaho, 
Missouri, and Texas—had more con- 


tinued claims. On the other hand, 
continued-claim loads were heavier 
in 17 States east of the Mississippi 
where several States with new benefit 
years beginning in April’ had some- 
what inflated volumes of continued 
claims during May. 

For all States combined, the num- 
ber of continued claims declined 16 
percent from May 1943; in 10 States, 
however, May 1944 levels exceeded 
those of a year ago. Increases in con- 
tinued-claim receipts in some of these 
States—Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Missouri, for example—probably re- 
sulted from changes in war-produc- 
tion requirements. 

Apparently, however, unemploy- 
ment under current conditions has 
generally been brief. During the first 
5 months of 1944, an average of 4 
continued claims was filed for each 
initial claim received in local offices; 
in the corresponding period of 1943, 
the ratio was 5 to 1. ,This decline in 
the ratio indicates that claimants are 
now finding jobs more quickly. 

During May, benefits were paid for 
378,000 weeks of unemployment to a 
weekly average of 87,000 persons. 
Both figures represented increases of 
about 5 percent from April. The 


1 Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, May and January-May 
1944 














May 1944 January-May 1944 
| 
| Percentage change | | Percentage change 
Item | from— } | from— 
Number or | ___ | Number or |__ = 
amount | } amount | | 
April | May | tenuery-| January- 
144 | 1043 | May 1943) May 1942 
| | 

Initial claims 1._.-........ 141,164} +13] —9 J] 716,608) —27.4 —80.1 
Continued claims !.__.- goteans 511, 872 | +8.0 —16.0 | 2,677,021 | —40.9 | —85.9 
Waiting-period.....-..---. 88, 400 423| 9.2 472,960 | —38.5| —84.6 
Compensable. - - --- we 423, 472 +9. 2 | —17.3 | 2,204,061; —41.4 | —98. 6 
Weeks compensated .-------- 377, 532 +4.6| 21.9] 2,004,661 | —44.9 —87.3 
Total unemployment----.--- 339, 802 +3.3 | —21.0| 1,810,490 | —44.7 | —87.6 
Part-total unemployment ?- 11, 057 —19; 148, 59, 211 —36.5 | 3—87.3 
Partial unemployment ?-- - - 22, 845 +32.7 | —22.8 | 118,016 | —39.3 | 3—85.9 
Weekly average beneficiaries_. 87, 125 +4.6 —27.1 |.... seats dadsmei Astadudenie 
Gross benefits paid a $5, 770, 679 +5.5 —9.6 |$30,026,923 | —36.9 —84. 4 
Benefits paid since first pay able 4____ $2, 141, 455, 578 | has id 
Funds available as of May 31 5 $5, 333, 721, 794 


“CFES | OG one 





and Utah for May; 


1 Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, 
data not reported. 

2? Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 


3 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes 
Pennsylvania through Apr. 30, 1944. 

‘Pennsylvania data as of Apr. 30. 1944. 

*Based on 50 States reporting comparable data. 


Chart 1.—Estimated unemployment among 
the civilian population aged 14 years 
and over, March 1940-May 1944 
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1941 
S. Bureau of the Census. 
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1940 
Source: U. 


number of weeks compensated for 
partial unemployment increased 33 
percent but represented less than one- 
tenth the number of weeks compen- 
sated for total unemployment. The 
upward movement in payments for 
part-time employment was particu- 
larly noticeable in California, Illinois, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 


Average weekly benefit amount.— 
The accompanying map reveals wide 
variations among the States in the 
average weekly benefit amount for 
total unemployment during January-— 
March 1944. Such differences result 


Chart 2.—Number of initial and continued 
claims received in local offices, January 
1940-—May 1944 
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Social Security 





from different economic patterns and 
wage levels and from great variation 
in the formulas by which benefits are 
computed under State laws. The 
effects of certain statutory provisions 
upon the average weekly benefit 
amount are measured to some extent 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, May 1944, and funds available for 


° {Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 22, 1944 


Beneficiaries 

















Social Security Board 
region and State Average 
weekly 
number! 
April 
1944 
Total. ‘ ‘ 87, 125 +4. 6 
Region I: 
Connecticut 1, 567 +63. 6 
Maine 462 +36. 3 
Massachusetts - 3, 244 
New Hampshire 387 —15.5 
Rhode Island > 1, 639 +40.7 
Vermont — 143 +76. 5 
Region II-IIT: 
Delaware , 79 —15.1 
New Jersey 5, 793 +9, 2 
New York 14, 528 +11.9 
Pennsylvania 2, 685 —14.4 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 637 —27.9 
Meryland. 1, 354 +47.5 
North Carolina a 1, 142 —27.9 
Virginia... 649 +5.0 
West Virginia 1, 265 +113.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky... 1, 661 +17.0 
Michigan 6, 707 +7.0 
Ohio 1,718 —18.2 
Region VI: 
Illinois 9, 666 
Indiana 1, 686 
Wisconsin... 1. 577 5 
Region VII: 
Alabama , 649 7.4 
Florida. . 579 +8.8 
Georgia 678 —8.1 
Mississippi 304 +16. 5 
South Carolina 647 +-39. 7 
Tennessee 2, 655 +10. 5 
Region VIII 
owa 453 1 
Minnesota 980 6 
Nebraska 220 9 
North Dakota 23 
South Dakota 65 of 
Region 1X 
Arkansas 240 —18.4 
Kansas 998 —9.1 
Missouri P 3, 109 11.3 
Oklahoma 569 —21.5 
Region X: 
Louisiana 881 —10.6 
New Mexic« 24 (6) 
Texas 878 —3.4 
Region XI 
Colorado 300 +57.9 
Idaho 128 —22.4 
Montana 208 —29.3 
Utah 174 —33. 6 
Wyoming 6 (6) 
Region XII: 
Arizona 167 
California 12, 967 
Nevada 52 
Oregon 4 199 
Washington i 327 
Territories: 
Alaska eeces : . 45 () 
Besancon ns hove 11 (6) 


in the following comparisons. 

All except 2 of the 10 States which 
had maximum benefits of $20 or more 
had an average of at least $16 during 
the first quarter. Eighteen of the 22 
States which provide a $15 maximum 
weekly benefit amount are among the 


benefits as of May 31, 1944, by State 





Weeks compensated for specified types 


of unemployment 


Percentage change 


irom 


All 





























1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 444 
2 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State 
i New York data not available. 


law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
4 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 


ee Tot -art-total 2 me is 
types I l Part-total Parti 
May 
1943 
—27. 1 32 11, 057 22, 
6, 792 78 ’ 
2, 000 68 
14, 059 2 ZL, 
1, 678 3 
7, 104 0 
621 10 
—81.0 30¢ 14 
— 23.0 22, 6 48 2 
—41.4 59, 126 ( 2 
—56. 1 11, 634 
+21. 1 2, 684 71 
—22.1 5, 032 43 
—48.4 4, 351 i 
75. 1 2, 559 104 
+8, 2 4, 528 0 
— 23. 1 7, 196 6, 548 361 
62. 2 29, OF: 28, 611 281 
—10.0 7, 443 6, 980 159 
—34, 2 41, 884 2, 393 
—58,0 7, 3 159 
+51.3 ( 403 
—73.5 2,812 430 
—28.58 2, 507 181 
—64.1 2, 937 25 
—47.7 1,317 887 34 
—31.9 2, 805 2.700 22 
—33.0 11, 503 11, 135 19 
—54. 5 1, 962 1, 60€ 193 
—58 0 4, 247 527 $50 
— 24.9 954 72¢ 43 
9 72 5 
— 42. 283 104 12 
—46.9 1, 040 996 27 
—17.0 4,323 3, 999 214 
5.9 13, 474 12, 134 , 5 
—39 2, 465 2, 27 135 
—i54.8 3, 816 3, 2 123 
106 04 2 
—23.4 3, 806 04 302 
1, 298 1, 247 30 
53 540 13 
900 900 2) Q 
97. 754 680 50 
(®) 25 23 l 
+114. 1 724 661 63 
+18. 5 56, 190 47,175 | 3, 821 5 
+2.0 225 204 14 
—63.8 861 600 | 23 
—6.6 1, 416 1,077 81 
| 
(*) 196 194 2 
(®) 49 46 | 0 





23 with average weekly benefits of less 
than $14. In none of the 7 States* 
in which benefits are determined ac- 
cording to a schedule of annual wages 

*Kentucky, Maine, Minnesot 


Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota 
West Virginia. 











Percenta h t 
fro 
i] 2 Amount 
April M 
1044 1943 
845 | $5, 770, 679 ). f 4 
ay 64.0 159. 0 20.8 
: 32.7 1.4 2, 92 
190 +5.7 +3 42 
144 17.9 14. f 82 
97: l 2 83, 4 
22 | 4, 641 — 23. ¢ —6S 
449 91, 557 8.9 7 { 
985, 873 4.1 -?@ 
75, 248 —14.8 —49.9 t 
7 49, 038 —28.8 t & 
794 95, 681 +54. 3 +3. 4 +, 211 
575 34, O81 —26. 1 — 44. ( 5 #, O2 
150 27, 682 5 74.2 . 85 
952 75, 847 +98. 7 6.8 
287 70, 779 +13.9 1 5 s4 
171 540, 494 +6.6 +12 
304 106, 377 17.2 2. 5 
921 705, 588 158.8 —X). 1 121. 408 
418 112, 274 —34.6 — 5), 2 
497 96, 786 —38.9 +99 2 942 12 
25 31, 121 —8.9 71.7 87. 064 
51 32, 114 +5.8 25. 4 1,37 
125 28, 383 6.5 64.7 8, 987 
396 12,817 +6. 5 §2. 5 17, 644, 422 
73 30, 447 39. 6 21 I, 92 
149 127, 623 +11.4 25. 4 8, 2 8 
73 20, 681 — 26.4 15.3 
270 57,375 7. ¢ 48. 6 28 
185 10, 758 0.8 20. 2 
22 1, 048 35.1 1.4 
77 2, 236 30. 1 8 
17 11, 690 19.9 
110 3 9.4 {8 
188 11.7 Ig. 2 . 
55 35, 018 21.5 82. 2 
$9 0, 391 ~ f 4 
0 1, 165 28 “a 
0 42,174 2.2 22 
21 17, 285 73.0 2.9 S 
0 », 939 33. 1 2 s 
10, 956 31.7 8.1 Si 
24 13, 503 — 34 62.4 2 4x 
1 432 +165. 0 41.2 22 
0 10, O71 14.9 159.0 ® AO2 
194 953, 394 —4.8 146.1 
7 3, 171 — 24.8 7.2 
238 11, 064 —56. 1 — 23. € 2 204 
258 19,112 —37.0 3. 4 i 4 
0 2, 995 —32.6 80. 0 4, 24 
3 951 91.0 —74.9 009, 944 


benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund 
cluding amounts transferred to railroad unemployment insurances 
§’ Pennsylvania data as of Apr. 30, 1944 


6 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 


both periods. 
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was the average weekly benefit higher 
than $14.44; 3 States of this group— 
Maine, North Carolina, and South 
Dakota—paid an average of less than 
$10. 

Although total expenditures for un- 
employment compensation under war- 
time employment conditions are far 
below those of previous periods, the 
size of the average weekly check has 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, May 


[Data reported by Stat 


Initial claims 





agencies, 





increased progressively. This rise has 
resulted primarily from higher base- 
period earnings of the claimant group 
and from liberalization in benefit pro- 
visions of some State laws. During 
1943, the average weekly benefit was 
$13.84. For the first quarter of 1944, 
the average was $15.43; and in May, 
$15.89. Estimated average weekly 
earnings of covered workers during 


1944 


corrected to June 22, 1944] 


Continued claims 


Percentage change | 



























Social Security Board Percentage change 
region and State from— 
otal 
AT 44 May 1943 
Total 3... = 141, 164 +1.3 —9.5 
Region I: 
Connecticut -_--.---- 3, 531 —34.9 
7 ee 1, 136 - l 
— sachusetts_____- 5, 521 Ss +5 
New Hampshire 451 1 —46.4 
Rhode Island... .-- 2. 468 +31.3 +20.0 
_ eee 89 —20.5 
Region LI-III: 
re 109 —63. 
New Jersey.....---- i, 73: ~ 3 —17. 
New York__. a. 418, 062 +-65. ( -—2 
Penns sylvs inia 4... 5, 163 +77.7 —16 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 316 —19.0 +3. 
Maryland 4 a 1, 565 +1.4 +33. 
North Carolina 1, 603 +15.3 —21. 
Virginia jaa 1, 678 +155. 0 -3 
West Virginia... --- 975 —68. 2 —38. 
Region V: 
Kentucky. itch 1,411 —27.9 —27.6 
Michigan . ‘ 8, 323 —15.2 +123 
Ohio 4 pee 2,414 20. 0 —10.6 
Region VI: 
Illinois - ----.- ‘ 16, 750 —21.6 —34.3 
Indiana 4__....._-. 1, 457 — 26.8 —43.7 
Wisconsin _- wei § 698 — 24.7 —47.4 
Region VII: 
Alabama a _ 824 +35. 5 —52.8 
9g9 416.8 —30.8 
ips O8 2 —61.9 
] cae 5 + 6 —20.2 
South C erolina.... 1, 07 +49. 7 —16.8 
Tennessee. ....--- 2, 028 l —15.7 
Region VIII: 
hs acaginns Famiak 735 +352. 9 —32.8 
Minnesota... . 635 —42.8 —71.9 
Nebraska__. “ 193 L6 0 —25. 5 
North Dakota_- = 12 (7 (’) 
South Dakota. 85 +14.9 +6. 
Region IX: 
Arkans: 7E —9.1 —2.1 
Kansas dit oe 49 —16.3 — 58.9 
Missouri_-_....... 4, 164 —31.2 —7.3 
Oklahoma. 2 910 —11.6 —38. 6 
Region X: 
Louisiana _ - A 1, 201 —10.4 —42 
New Mexico--- 59 7 —45. 9 
Texas a 1, 341 —16.7 —35.4 
Region XI: 
Colorado *.. . 418 — 5b. —19.6 
Idaho bievkece 67 —42 —46.4 
Montana 90 —34.3 —10.0 
Utah 3__. 
Wyoming__-.- 12 (7 (?) 
Region XII 
Arizona 240 —18.4 —11.8 
California _-- --- 12, 416 —16.1 +34. 9 
Nevada... ........ 36 7) 
Oregon ° 420 —20.8 +6. 6 
Washington. ----- 534 —29.7 +1.3 


additional claims, except in Florida, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. 


1 Includes 
Indiana, Maryland, 


? Includes waiting-period claims. 

3 Excludes Alaska, 
reported. 

4State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 


Hawaii, and Utah; data not 











from— la 
New Total ? cuiaiitiatatiatemaes te 
——| sable 
April 1944, May 1943 
511, 872 +8.0 —16.0 423, 472 
3, 057 9, 602 +27. 7 +207. 4 7, 858 
822 2, 993 +8.9 —59.0 2, 200 
4, 369 22, 240 +13.8] +18.3 18, 259 
293 2, 403 —5.6 —33.9 | 2, 099 
2, 223 7, 388 +38. 5 —13.2 | 6, 743 
84 1, 076 +86. 8 +7.0 | 957 
87 361 —21.7 —80.3 316 
4, 206 29, 854 +5.9 —11.8 26,176 
29, 052 90, 610 36. 7 —19.4 61, 123 
5, 163 19, 236 +1.1 | — 56.4 | 13, 822 
| 
294 2, 959 —25, 2 +32, 1 2, 809 
1, 565 37.1 —11.4 5, 760 
1, 389 5 —34.8 5, 689 
1, 604 2 -—72.7 2, 730 
828 3 —.4 6, 445 
1, 219 —27.1 9, 384 
6, 452 +103. 4 28, 720 
2, 414 —.7 8, 426 
13, 149 60, 348 +38. 5 —17.1 51, 304 
1, 457 7, 829 —28.4 —56.1 6. 849 
(6) 8, 277 —31.9 +34. 3 7, 591 
680 3, 451 +14.3 3, 048 
909 4,776 —5.2 4,315 
384 3, 716 —5.7 3, 246 
482 2, 665 +26. 2 2,410 
933 4, 718 23. 5 4, 132 
1, 687 16, 816 +12,2 14, 272 
613 2, 795 — 25.0 —50.6 2, 059 
4if , 356 —37.6 —53.2 4, 168 
105 1, 043 —14.9 — 26.4 923 
6 147 —29.0 —40.7 141 
80 bu —1lu.4 —14.2 543 
497 3, 090 —1.3 —13.8 2, 890 
408 | 3, 826 —7.4 — 36.3 3, 393 
3,392 | 20,353 +3.1 +20. 4 17, 009 
720 4, 683 —14.9 — 26.3 4, 360 
945 6, 047 —3.1 —44.4 5, 149 
47 275 —17.4 —49.5 253 
(8) 9, 112 +.1 —15.5 8, 620 
353 2, 236 +15.8 —21.9 1, 803 
54 873 +2.5 —35. 2 774 
66 1, 101 —27.5 +50. 6 986 
wie 12 ei 64 | o& | & 
183 1, 275 —16.1 —75.6 1, 169 
6, 059 67, 812 —1.8 +37.9 59, 398 
33 222 —22.1 +12.1 201 
250 1, 735 —28.7 —10.1 1, 400 
22 1, 767 —14,7 —10.5 1, 517 


ke 


§ Excludes all claims for milled unemployment. 

6 Data not comparable. 

7 Not ‘computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 

5 Data not available. 

® Preliminary. 





the third quarter of 1943 (latest avail- 
able estimate) were $40.96. Benefits 
paid in the first quarter of 1944 thus 
equaled 38 percent of this average 
weekly wage. 

By the end of May, more than $2.1 
billion had been paid out in benefits 
since the program began. The un- 
employment trust fund showed a re- 
serve of $5.3 billion for the payment 
of future benefits, or 34.5 percent more 
than at the end of May 1943. 


Disqualifications for 
Major Issues in 
13 States 


Under all State unemployment 
compensation laws, a claimant, to be 
eligible for benefits, must have earned 
a specified minimum amount or 
worked a certain number of weeks in 
covered employment during a pre- 
vious period, usually called the base 
period. If he meets this requirement, 
he is financially eligible for benefits 
and the weekly benefit amount appli- 
cable throughout his benefit year is 
determined.’ His benefits, however, 
may be postponed or reduced, or his 
benefit rights wholly canceled, by the 
application of a disqualification provi- 
sion” A substantial proportion of all 
disqualifications is imposed for vol- 
untarily leaving a job without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, and 
refusing suitable work without good 
cause. Table 4 shows the number of 
disqualifications in 13 States for 
which data are available for various 
periods in 1943 and 1944 and relates 
these disqualifications to the number 
of new claims allowed in each State. 

The number of disqualifications im- 
posed was taken from annual reports 
and other publications of State em- 
ployment security agencies; figures on 
the new claims allowed were reported 
to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity by the State agencies. Gen- 
erally, a worker may file only one 





1To be eligible for benefits for any week 
of unemployment, a claimant must also 
register for work and be able to and 
available for work. 

2 See Clague, Ewan, and Reticker, Ruth, 
“Trends in Disqualifications From Bene- 
fits Under State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 7, No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 
12-23. 
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Table 4.—Disqualifications for voluntary leaving without good cause, discharge for 
misconduct, and refusal of suitable work, as percent of all new claims allowed, 13 States, 


specified periods of 1943 and 1944 





Total 
number All3 
. . of new 
State Period elaime 
allow- 
ed! 
Num- 
ber 
California Year 1943 68, 309 | 8, 862 
Jan.-Apr. 1944. 241,960 | 3, 962 
Colorado Year 1943 3, 572 | 1,014 
Florida Jan.—June 1943 8,027 | 1,401 
Georgia Year 1943 12, 232 |31, 417 
Maine do 7, 427 540 
Jan.-Apr. 1944 | 2 2, 495 148 
Minnesota Jan.—Mar. 1943.| 10, 534 | 1,038 
Mississippi Year 1943 6,0¥5 51,638 
Nebraska lo 3, 687 27 
New York do 187, 796 | 18, 578 
Jan.-Apr. 1944. 245, 211 3, 301 
Ohio do 218, 657 1, 615 
rennessee Jan.—June 1943. 16, 704 i, 770 
Washington Year 194 11,382 54, 243 
June- Dee. 1943 1, 858 910 
Apr. 1944 742 175 
W yoming Year 1943 292 55 


because the 


Disqualifications im pose¢ 


Voluntary 


1 because of— 


‘ Discharge for Refusal of 
. > > y h. 
— —,. misconduct | suitable work 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of new | Num-.| of new | Num-| of new | Num-| of new 
claims ber claims ber | claims ber | claims 
allowed allowed illowed allowed 
13.0 | 1,770 2.6 155 0.2 | 6,937 10.2 
9.4 394 9 58 l 3, 510 8 4 
28. 4 675 18.9 sv 1.1 300 8.4 
17.5 71 7.1 170 2. 1 660 8.3 
11.6 | 1,081 8.9 336 2.7 ‘ ( 
7.3 236 3. 2 97 1.3 207 2.8 
». 9 58 2.3 32 1.3 a8 2.3 
9.9 597 5.7 113 l 328 3. 1 
17.0 (*) (4 (4 (i 
7.4 188 5. 1 26 7 60 1.6 
9.9 | 5. 527 2.9 285 2 | 12, 766 6.8 
7.3 739 1. ¢ 52 l 2, 510 5. 6 
8.7 214 6.6 401 2.1 ‘ ‘ 
10. 6 &S6 5. 3 562 3.4 322 1.9 
37.3 (4) (4 ( . : ‘ 
49.0 518 27.9 $1 2.2 351 18.9 
23. 6 118 16.0 7 i) 0 6.7 
18.8 34 11.6 4 1.4 7 5.8 
5 Includes all disqualifications—for 3 major issues 


' Represents total number allowed 


worker met eligibility requirements of sufficient 
earnings or employment, except as noted in footnote 
2, below 


2 Includes a// first determinations, both allowances 
and disallowances 

$Includes only disqualifications for 
leaving and discharge for misconduct. 

4 Data not availabl 


voluntary 


and others, 
facts, receiving other re¢ 
due to labor disputes. 


® Source 


nuner 


ation, 


such as misrepresentation of material 
unemploymen 


t 


Data on disqualifications taken from an- 


nual reports and other publications of State employ- 


ment security agencies; 
ported by State agencies t 
ment Security. 


“new claims 


o the 


allowed”’ re- 
sureau of Employ- 


allowed “new” claim in the 52-week 
period of his benefit year; therefore, 
the number of new claims allowed 
represents approximately the number 
of different individuals. The same 
claimant, however, may be disquali- 
fied more than once during 52 weeks. 

The disqualification figures, there- 
fore, do not represent a count of in- 
dividuals who were disqualified but 
include an unknown number of cases 
in which more than one disqualifi- 





cation was imposed against a 
claimant. 

Among the nine States for which 
data for all 1943 are avail: the 





ratio of disqualifications for the three 
major issues to new claims allow 
during 1943 was not less than 7 per- 
cent (Maine and Nebraska) ; the ratio 
exceeded 10 percent in three* States 
(California, Colorado, and Wyo- 


ming); and reached 28 percent in 
Colorado. Mississippi and Washing- 


ton data for the complete year include 
disqualifications for all causes 
as well as major; in Washington, dur- 


minor 


’ Georgia ratio of 11 percent relates to 
two issues only. 


Chart 3.—Average weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, by State, January-March 1944 
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ing the last 7 months of 1943, dis- 
qualifications for the three major 
causes equaled nearly half of all new 
claims allowed in the State. 
Disqualifications for each of the 
major reasons are also given as a per- 
cent of new claims allowed. For the 
issue of voluntary leaving without 
good cause, disqualification ratios for 
the States and periods shown ranged 
from less than 1 percent to 27.9 per- 
cent. For refusal of suitable work, 
the range was from 1.6 percent to 


18.9 percent. Disqualifications im- 
posed because of discharge for mis- 
conduct did not exceed 3 percent 
except in Tennessee (3.4 percent). 
Among the nine States for which a 
distribution by issue is available for 
6 months or more in 1943, voluntary 
quits constituted the principal rea- 
son for disqualification in six—Colo- 
rado, Maine, Nebraska, Tennessee, 
Washington, and Wyoming—while 
work refusals were the prime issue in 
California, Florida, and New York. 

































Table 5.— inbassenachamnenined pecsanram, by State, -_ 1944 
| | 
Total Women | Nonwhite 
} } ] 

War Manpower Com- Percentage change Short- Percent- | Percent- 
mission region and from— time,! | age | | age 
State Number ———-——— md number | Number oo | Number | —— 

April May } April | April 
1944 1943 | | 1944 | 1944 2 
Total 833, 255 +9.5 +17.7 81,388 | 317,770 +13. 1 154, 459 | +9.1 

Region I: | | | 
Connecticut... ...- 11, 636 +10. 2 +25.8 | 148 5, 307 | +18. 2 | 709 | +35.3 
ae 4, 031 —2.7 —18.5 | 31 1, 530 —12.9 | | 
Massachusetts____ _- 20, 860 3 +3.2 188 9, 778 +6.6 | 542 +47.7 
New Hampshire.__- 2, 465 . 2 +15.3 82 1, 108 +9. 2 | 3 eee 
Rhode Island 6, 729 +6. 7 +126. 0 0 3, 511 +10.7 | 154 | —6.1 
Vermont. .......- a 976 +6.3 +56. 2 8 575 +16. 0} 0 

Region L: | 
New York.......- 76, 783 +-3.8 +20.5 | 26, 534 37, 531 +10.6 | 30,052 +9.3 

Region III: | | | | | 
Delaware__----- 1, 739 +55. 4 —10.8 | 1 | 698 +59.0 | 600 | +96. 1 
New Jersey. 29, 617 +1.0 +12.9 1, 295 | 11, 573 +3. 2 4, 632 | —1.0 
Pennsylvania_. 46, 993 +15.5 +46.0 | 2, 216 19, 198 +10.9| 8,852 +30. 8 

Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia 3, 95 6 +.3 +39. 0 1, 199 | 2, 128 | —5.4 3, 073 | +4.3 
Maryland. _-__- : +35. 8 +6.7 | 34 5, 546 +39. 6 4, 352 +49.8 
North Carolina____- 36 +11.1 +42. 9 387 | 7,755 | +21.9 5, 668 | +29. 6 
Virginia - 7 ~ 17, 421 +14.9 +136. 9 | 62 | 7, 368 | 21.5 | 4, 758 +17.2 
West Virginia. ; 11, 221 +19.9 +100. 8 492 2, 987 +33. 2 672 +13.9 

Region V: | | | ° 
Kentucky. -.....-. 13, 785 +5.3 +9. 7 | 183 4, 650 +11.6 2, 148 +.9 
Michigan....__..- Sa 26, 065 +6.7 —4.6 | 581 9, 423 +16. 1 | 3, 517 | +25.8 
ee 56, 507 +7.5 +9. 7 | 8,943 | 23,006 +14. 3 | 9, 678 —4,7 

Region VI: | 
OS Se +5. 1 +565. 7 | 7, 460 | 11, 041 | +8.9 4, 483 | —4.0 
2 cc dannunda +16. 1 +20. 8 | 2, 348 | 9, 043 | +18.3 | 2, 644 | +27.2 
Wisconsin. .--..._- +14.5 +6.8 | 454| 5,330| +20.3 | 324 +10.6 

Region VII: | | | 
Alabama. ------ ae +11.9 +35. 8 | 26 | 8,179 | +6. 4 6, 171 | +10. 8 
SS 17, 112 +2.1 | —9.7 | 894 | 6, 653 +5. 9 | 5, 124 | —4.6 
Georgia..............| 223,587 +26. 4 +4.7 | 32 9, 176 +33. 4 4, 375 | +12.3 
Mississippi. .-..--.-- 9, 918 +16. 5 +14.7 | 67 3,890 | +18.5 | 3, 142 +19.8 
South Carolina----_. 6, 162 +25. 3 +4.1 159 2, 457 +18.0 | 2, 066 +27.7 
Tennessee-_........- 23, 529 +10.9 +100. 6 173 | 7, 569 +11.4 | 5, 105 | —10.1 

Region VIII: 

NG AE ciinlesitenenidttnns } 13,174 +20. 2 +49. 9 419 5, 801 +28.0 | 338 | —9.1 
Minnesota......-..- = 12, 690 | +6.7 | +1. 2 | 2, 873 3, 750 | +2.8 126 | —20.3 
i 2 5, 239 +39.0 | —5.5 716 1,644 | +348 238 | +39. 2 
North Dakota. 1, 638 +22.0 | +15, 2 | 402 440 | —10.4 99 | —10.0 
South Dakota... 2, 138 +14. 6 | +42.0 | 910 578 | +55.0 | 114 +83. 9 

Region IX: | | 
ee 7,190 +6. 2 —24.0 | 478 2, 876 —.2 1,951 —4.6 
| 9,550 | -+40.8 —12.7 | 651 4,318 | +388 1, 349 +14.1 
Ol 7 = 18, 921 | +7.6 —22.0 442 | 7, 309 +7.5 | 3, 257 +21.7 
Oklahoma..........- 9, 426 +24.1 |) +45.5 750 | 2,988 | +25.1 1,099 +.5 

Region X: | | | | | 
— ee ee | 11, 378 +14,7 +125. 9 151 3,622 | +30.5 4, 037 +10. 6 
New Mexico. a 2,475 +15. 7 +61.3 | 55 } +15.1 | 100 | —20. 
: ieee | 62,305 +14.8 +47. 2 | 2, 136 17,325 | +22.7/| 13,262 +3.1 

Region XI: | | | | 
ae 7, 146 | +3.7 +73. 5 | 1, 088 2,081 | +411.8 188 —5.1 
BESS co cdscancocal 3,044 | +47.6 +1.5 278 576 | +18.8 | 4 ae 
Montana... 3, 066 +35. 5 +38. 3 227 387 | +348 82 —17.2 

as 5, 379 +1.0 —34.6 33 1,779 +16. 3 | 128 +62.0 
Wyoming 1,376 | 0 +2.3 | 40 279 —20.3 oP bitcioneden 

Region XII: | | 
CS ea 5, 447 +13.2| +38.4 98 1,817 +18. 6 940 —16.8 
California... .......- 75, 279 —1.8 —2.5 8, 584 27,374 | +32 8, 856 | —7.0 
Nevada... - zs 2, 848 +1.9| 26.7 669 774| +115 302 | 468 
i inéasnswesens | 13,378 +2.5 —39. 5 1, 330 3, 846 | +3. 1 | +35. 8 
Washington.........| 35, 555 +16. 4 +35. 4 5, 061 7,658 | +10.0 4,470 70 | +38. 1 





1 3 days or less, 


2 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more 


nonwhite placements in both months, 


Employment Service 
Operations” 


Labor-Market Developments 


Although the civilian labor force 
increased 780,000 from April to May, 
it was still below the figure for May 
last year, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census. Over 600,- 
000 more women were in the labor 
force than there had been a year 
earlier, but the number of men had 
declined by about 1.3 million. 

Most of the April-May increase was 
due to the women who entered the 
labor force; the number of men in- 
creased only slightly. The majority 
of the women were over 35 years of 
age. Many of these women, regard- 
less of age, must be considered only 
seasonal additions to the labor force, 
as a great many of them are farm 
women who will work only during the 
summer and early fall. 

Many men left industrial employ- 
ment for farm work in May, but the 
increase in women farm workers was 
accompanied by only a slight decrease 
in nonfarm employment. Total non- 
farm employment was at its lowest 
level since May 1942, while agricul- 
tural employment was lagging about 
300,000 below last year’s levels. The 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
that 80 percent of the farm work force 
on May 1 was composed of farm 
operators and unpaid family workers. 

Unemployment increased to 880,000 
in May, 110,000 above the record low 
established in April. The increase 
occurred entirely among women 
workers. The number of unemployed 
men reached a new low of 420,000 in 
May, and for the first time in the 
present series of estimates more 
women than men were unemployed. 
The number of nonworkers among 
the population aged 14 and over 
dropped to 40.4 million, about 800,000 
less than the level a year earlier. 

Some 200,000 workers, in addition 
to those who would enter the labor 
force through normal population 
growth, will have to be recruited be- 
tween April 1 and the end of 1944 to 
maintain the Nation’s labor force at 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 
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Chart 4.—Estimated employment of civil- 
ians aged 14 years and over, March 
1940—May 1944 
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Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


full strength, according to a War 
Manpower Commission survey of the 
labor situation as of April 1. The 
chief drain on manpower will come 
through the induction of 1.4 million 
men into the armed forces, while only 
about 400,000 will be returned to civil- 
ian employment. On June 1, about 
45 percent of the 22.2 million regis- 
trants aged 18-37 had entered military 
service. Approximately 27 percent 
were in deferred classifications, about 
19 percent had been rejected by the 
armed forces, and the remaining 9 
percent were in Class 1-A. 

Thirty-five labor-market areas 
were dropped from WMC’s classifica- 
tion list on June 1 under the new 
system of dropping those areas in 
groups III and IV in which there is 
and has been for many months a 
labor surplus and whose central cities 
have populations of 50,000 or less. 
Eleven areas were reclassified upward 
into groups of greater stringency, and 
only 2 were regrouped to show a less 
acute need for labor. 

The following group classifications 
under the new plan define area con- 
ditions which are expected to con- 
tinue for at least the 60 days after 
the beginning of the reporting period, 
or which may develop within that pe- 
riod and continue for at least its 
duration: 

Group I: Areas in which acute 
labor shortages exist, or are an- 
ticipated which will endanger es- 
sential production. 


Group II: Areas in which labor 
shortages exist which may en- 
danger essential production, or 
areas which are approaching a 
balanced demand-supply situa- 
tion. 

Group III: Areas in which labor 
supply substantially balances la- 
bor demand for essential produc- 
tion or a moderate labor surplus 
currently exists, or is anticipated. 
Group IV: Areas in which a sub- 
stantial labor surplus exists or 
is expected to develop. 

Five additional areas were dropped 
from the list on July 1, and 1 new 
area — Sacramento, California — was 
added. Classification of 9 areas indi- 
cated greater labor stringency; of 15, 
less. Of the 315 areas classified at 
that time. 68 were in Group I, 113 in 


Group II, 102 in Group III, and 32 in : 


Group IV. 

The problem of manpower shortage 
has become one of finding the right 
kind of labor to fill urgent needs. 
There is an acute need for strong men 
who are willing to take jobs in new 
places or in industries in which they 
have not been working. Foundries 
and forge shops, lumber camps and 
mills, Navy shore establishments, 
shipyards, and many other types of 
industries are calling for workers. In 
a recent statement the WMC Chair- 
man said, “The [manpower] problem 
now is one of male labor and preserv- 
ing the over-all gains we have made 
by channeling workers laid off or 
otherwise separated from their em- 
ployment to the activity in which they 
are most urgently needed.” 

Local plans for the operation of the 
Nation-wide manpower priorities pro- 
gram, effective July 1, varied consid- 
erably from one district to another, 
reflecting the wide differences in 
available labor supplies. Under au- 
thority to adapt the program to local 
conditions and requirements, women 
as well as men have been brought 
under the priority referral system in 
many communities. Some or all the 
areas in 16 States require that women 
be hired only through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service or its approved 
channels. In some cases the appli- 
cation of the hiring restrictions affects 
only women in critical occupations. 

In New York City, which has a labor 
surplus, the referral plan will be ap- 
plied only to less-essential employers 


of four or more employees. These 
employers may not hire male workers 
between the ages of 18 and 45 except 
upon referral by the USES. 

Employment ceilings have been es- 
tablished in communities in which la- 
bor is scarce. Ceilings for major war- 
production employers are based on the 
minimum number of workers needed 
to ensure required production. Other 
ceilings vary according to local con- 
ditions and requirements. In some 
communities, the number of workers 
allowable at a plant is the number on 
the pay roll on June 1; in other places, 
the number on the pay roll on June 
30, or on some date earlier than June, 
is taken as the base. In some cases, 
the local committees have applied the 
ceilings to women workers as well as 
to men. 


Placement Activities 


The USES made more than 833,000 
nonfarm placements in May, 9.5 per- 
cent more than in April (table 5). 
Only 3 States reported declines; many 
of the increases, on the other hand, 
were relatively large. Although only 
10 percent of the placements in the 
Nation as a whole were for 3 days or 
less, in 7 States this proportion ex- 
ceeded 20 percent. Placements of 
women accounted for 37.8 percent of 
the total; nonwhite workers, 18.5 per- 
cent. The 3.9 million nonfarm place- 
ments made in the first 5 months of 
1944 represented an increase of 14 per- 
cent over the corresponding total last 
year. 

Veterans were placed in nearly 
58,000 job openings in May of which 
41,000 were filled by veterans of World 
War II. In addition, USES repre- 
sentatives took 5,200 work applica- 
tions in hospitals. 


Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service® 


Employment on class I railroads in- 
creased 11,800 from mid-April to mid- 
May, reflecting in part the continued 
high level of railroad employment 
service operations. Although the to- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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tal shortage was reduced by 5,000 by 
somewhat smaller needs for additional 
train-and-engine workers and track 
laborers, there were still 102,000 vacant 
railroad jobs on June 1. The number 
of unfilled jobs in the Far West and 
Southwest was somewhat larger than 
on May 1, and there was no contrac- 
tion in the need for additional skilled 
tradesmen. 


Employment Service 


The number of employer orders and 
openings received during the month 
was larger than in April, and almost 
as many placements were verified. 
Some 92,000 referrals were made, and 
more than 70,000 placements verified. 
Nearly 13,000 of the workers placed 
were from groups which have been the 
object of special recruiting campaigns; 
placements of Mexican nationals to- 
taled 4,800 and those of students, 
women, and veterans numbered 3,700, 
3,100, and 1,400, respectively. 

Members of the Board’s field staff 
are conducting an investigation of 
housing and eating facilities for rail- 
road workers at 76 points throughout 
the country where it has been reported 
that such facilities are inadequate. 
The investigations so far completed 
have shown that the need for hous- 
ing is so urgent at many points that 
it hinders recruitment of new workers 
and increases the quit rate among 
present employees. The National 
Housing Agency has already author- 
ized construction of additional hous- 
ing in various places, and in some 
instances in which the necessary war 
housing could not be supplied by pri- 
vate enterprise, has erected publicly 
owned facilities through the Federal 


Table 7.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average pqnnet 
and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1943-44, by month ' 





All certifications 








Type of certification and 
perio 
Average 


Number payment 


Certifications for first registra- 
tion period: 


July 1943_-- 304 $18. 94 


August an 551 20. 35 
September------ . 341 20. 52 
October ----- . 297 19. 78 
November-.--- 293 19. 47 
December. --- 444 20. 94 
January 1944__- = 904 19, 21 | 
February . is 434 19. 27 
March _ ‘ 353 20. 64 
April. --- _ hoduhick 224 21. 93 
May oe 175 21. 96 
Certifications for subsequent 
registration periods: 
July 1943_- 21 27. 64 
August . 968 29. 75 
September. ---_- 1, 239 | 29. 14 
October ianie vanetawn 1, 208 | 28, 29 
November..-.-- ie 1, 254 | 28. 60 
December. ----.--- 1, 242 | 26. 44 
January 1944__- inen 2,012 28. 42 
February... ---- e = 2,081 | 28, 24 
March.- 2, 511 28. 67 
i ccanandae 1, 624 26. 62 
May 992 27. 36 





Percent of certifications with 
specified days of unemploy- 
ment 2? 
E va | Average 
—— con bie Total J i 13 pad 
wos | sable days days ays 
benefit days? 
| 
j | 
$3. 17 | 5.97 | 100.0] 69.4 30. 6 
3. 44 5.92 | 100.0| 66.1 eS een 
3. 33 6. 16 100.0 | 72.4} a 
3. 32 | 5.95 | 100.0 65.3} 34.7 |- ‘ 
3. 30 | 5. 90 100. 0 66. 2 33.8 |. 
3. 39 6. 18 100.0 73. 6 26. 4 
3. 27 5.87 | 100.0 52.7 47.3 
3. 21 6. 01 100.0 67.7 32.3 
3. 41 6.05 100. 0 68. 3 31.7 
3. 51 6. 25 100. 0 73.7 26. 3 
3. 57 6. 16 100. 0 74.3 25. 7 
2. 86 9. 67 100. 0 90. 5 } 9.5 | 0.0 
. £2 8.96 | 100.0 74.6 19.8 5.6 
3. 28 8. 88 100.0; 71.9} 23.3 4.8 
3. 32 | 8. 52 100.0 67.5 23.8 8.7 
3. 27 8.75 100.0 | 70.3 | 23.6 6.1 
3. 25 8.14 100. 0 61.5 24.9 13. 6 
3. 25 8.75 100. 0 71.8 21.6 6.6 
3.16 8.94 100.0 75.4 18, 4 6.2 
3. 23 8. 88 100.0 73.2 21.0 5.8 
3.19 8.35 100. 0 63.6 27.8 8.6 
3. 23 8. 47 100.0 69.3 20.1 10.6 





1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. Data for initial certi- 
fications in all months and subsequent certifications 
in July are based on a complete tabulation; data 
for subsequent certifications in other months, except 


Public Housing Authority. 

Under the auspices of the General 
Managers’ Association of Chicago, 
which represents all railroads enter- 
ing the city, a school was opened in 
May to train prospective switchmen, 
brakemen, and firemen. The class- 
room instructor has been furnished 
by the U. S. Office of Education 
through the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, and students are recruited by 
Railroad Retirement Board represent- 
atives. 

On the basis of the limit of 40,000 


total number of certifications and average payment 
for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and in 
excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


Mexican nationals agreed upon some 
time ago by the United States and 
Mexican Governments, the War Man- 
power Commission recently estab- 
lished quotas for the allocation of 
Mexicans to each of the railroads that 
have contracted for such labor. Each 
quota represents the maximum num- 
ber of Mexicans that the railroad may 
employ at any one time. During 
May, 5,900 Mexican railroad workers 
entered the United States, bringing 
the total number employed here under 
railroad contracts to more than 32,000. 


Table 6.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 























1943-44 1942-43 
Period - bil Benefit payments 2 Benefit payments ? 
»lace- Applica- ‘let Rt SO Place- | Applica- . iP AS-cighi tee eyo 
ments tions ! Claims x ments tions ! Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
ee Se ee Sey ee | 561, 413 | 6, 567 | 26, 287 19,925 | $522,021 159, 915 | 21, 394 
Re eR eR ee 29, 276 | 1, 024 | 2.034 | 1,213 | 29, 123 | 15, 628 | 6, 642 
August....------ aay 36, 090 697 | 2,006 | 1, 565 40, 342 12, 922 3, 213 12, 
September--.-...-- . 26, 688 449 2, 036 } 1, 576 41,951 | 11,315 1, 865 11,5 
CO , 29, 246 470 1, 963 | 1, 452 38,020 | 9, 404 | 1, 293 10, ¢ 
November.-.------ ean onda 38, 322 491 | 2,111 1, 510 39, 960 8,097 | 1, 303 8,6 
December ------- 77, 314 | 1, 333 2, 813 1, 470 | 37, 917 | 15, 493 | 3, 027 9, | 
January 1944-- 62, 653 714 3, 291 2, 892 73, 724 15, 706 | 1, 873 10, § 
February-----.--- 58, 966 77 3, 131 2, 463 | 65, 654 15, 805 772 8, 
| res 60, 855 379 3, 244 | 2, 829 78, 515 19,179 600 7,1! 
BE ocanseesctene 71, 582 257 | 2, 184 1, 828 47,277 7, 873 | 426 5,010 103, 392 
Pc ncdciosenanmndndeseusentiucesoes 70, 421 276 | 1, 474 1,127 | , 538 | 18, 493 380 2, 795 | 51, 548 
| | 





1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 





2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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Unemployment Insurance Opera- 

tions 

Unemployment insurance opera- 
tions continued to drop in May as 
traffic on the Great Lakes and outdoor 
maintenance activities rose toward 
summer levels. Fewer claims were 
received from railroad workers and 
fewer payments were made than in 
any previous month under the pro- 
gram. While a few more applications 
for certificate of benefit rights were 


received in May than in April, the 
May total was lower than in any 
other month. 

As in April, decreases in claims filed 
by unemployed workers were most 
marked in the northern regions. 
More than half the decline occurred 
in the Minneapolis region, where 72 
percent fewer claims were filed. 
Other relatively large declines oc- 
curred in the Chicago and Cleveland 
regions. The number of benefit cer- 
tifications was the smallest on record; 


the amount of payments was lower 
than in any other month except July 
1943. The average payment for ini- 
tial periods of unemployment was 
only a few cents higher than in April, 
while the average payment for sub- 
sequent periods increased 74 cents. 
Of the 180 benefit accounts estab- 
lished, more than half were for train- 
men and enginemen and only about 
25 were for laborers. Final payments 
were made in May to 55 workers whose 
accounts became exhausted. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, May 1944 


Monthly benefits were in force at 
the end of May for more than 978,000 
beneficiaries at a monthly rate of al- 
most $17.9 million (table 1). The 
number of benefits awarded during 
the month was 10 percent greater than 
in April, with increases for all types 
of benefits. Awards to workers and 
their dependents increased more than 
survivors’ benefits which, while ex- 
ceeding the total for April, were fewer 


than in March. May awards of pri- 
mary and wife’s benefits increased 13 
percent over the numbers in the pre- 
ceding month. Primary benefits were , 
awarded to almost 10,000 workers, 
more than during any month since 
April 1942. 

In May almost $15.9 million was 
certified for monthly benefit payments 
and nearly $1.9 million for lump-sum 
death payments. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
January-March 1944 


In January—March 1944, for the first 
time in any quarter, less than a mil- 
lion persons applied for social security 
account numbers. The 920,000 new 


accounts established represented a 
46-percent decline from the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1943. At the end 
of March, a cumulative total of 76.9 
million accounts had been established, 
and an estimated 70.1 million living 
persons—or 66 percent of the esti- 
mated population aged 14 and over— 
held account numbers. 

For the seventh consecutive quar- 
ter, women applicants outnumbered 
men; they constituted, however, a 
slightly smaller proportion of the to- 
tal than in the first quarter of 1943. 
While the number of accounts estab- 
lished for all women was 47 percent 
less than in January—March 1943, the 
number of Negro women applicants 
declined only 37 percent. The total 
number of male applicants decreased 
45 percent; Negro men, 40 percent 


Table 1.—Month]y benefits in force! in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 








May 1944 
(Current month’s data corrected to June 10, 1944] 
a ee : ae 
Total Primary Wife's Child's 
Status of benefit and action ie ~ a = tee 
| Num- | Num- | Num- Num- 
| ber Amount | ber | Amount ber | Amount | ber Amount 








In force as of Apr. 30, 1944__.._-. 
Current-payment status. -.........- 





Deferred-payment status --_-..-.....- | 3,821 71, 216} 2, 284! 49, 291 426 627 7, 484 
Conditional-payment status. - . 139, 064; 2, 673, 585| 72, 124) 1,651, 184) 17,109 203; 891| 21,814 263, 071 
0, OES 117, 131| 2, 214, 194/ 63, 415) 1, 410, 347| 14, 404 166, 779| 18, 054 215, 657 
Frozen... nonee 21, 933) 459,391; 8, 709 240,837) 2,705 37,112) 3,760 47,414 
Actions during May 1944: | | | | 
Ie 27, 715) 513, 587) 9, 982 246, 808) 3, 608 46,355} 8, 389) 106, 212 
Entitlements terminated 3. ....-.. 7, 108) 126,700) 2, 393} 56,776) 1,156 14, 447} 2,128 27, 207 
Net adjustments‘... _..........-... —117} —321; —11) —89| —6 —83) —71 —120 
In force as of May 31, 1944. ..........- 978, 438} 17, 886, 672,410, 958; 9, 633, 002/119, 352) 1, 487, 508 281, 009) 3, 466, 353 


Current-payment status. - 


Deferred-payment status........__- 4, 143 





Conditional-payment status -- 
— 119, 819} 2, 267, 
Froz -.....| 22, 380) 
Posenents certified in May °__- ME Bayi | 


‘ | 


_ 1957, 948 $17, 500, 380 $9, 443, 059) 116, 906 $1, 455, 68% 
815, 063) 14, 755, 305|328, 972) 7, 742, 584) 99, 371| 1, 246, 


|832, 096) 15, 073, 811 334, 744] 7, 890, 520/101, 359 
77,951) 2, 463} 
142,199] 2, 734,910) 73, 751) 1, 688, 669) 17, 510 


467, 869) 8, 729| 
34, 7 paneeee 8, 224, — oinee 


274, 819 $3, 387, 468 






, 272, 967 258, 036, 3, 188, —- 


208, 563) 22, 294 
17 1, = 18, 385 


7,041) 65,022) 1,446,617) 14,770 
3, 909 49, 358 


242,052) 2,740 





52,378) 3, 116, 913/53, 


53, 813) 483 5, 978 679 8, 275) 
269, 617 7| 
220, 259) 


1, 332 2 202! eects 3, 397, 590! 











Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
— Amount ier Amount — Amount 
104, 212 $3 4,296) $ 56, 302 
76, 662 4, 228 435 
4 49 
q 27, 64 818 
473 9, 405) 20, 725 60 756 
264 5,555) 6,491 128, 410 4 63 
2,179 43,604) 3,435 68, 936 122 1, 672 
228 4,524) 1,163 23, 166 40 580 
—6) —87| —23 60 0 —2 
56, 280) 1, 134, 424/106, 461; 2,107,993 4,378 57, 392 
55, 355| 1,115, 319] 78, 298) 1,550, 103! 4,304! 56, 441 
160 3, 657| 353 6, 167 5 61 
765) 15, 448) 27,810) 551,723 69 890 
478) 9, 436; 21, 101 418, 918 63 798 
287 6,012) 6,709 132, 805 6 92 
1, 702, 517).... 61, 136 


‘a | 1, 149, 607) ...... 





1 Repennente t total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 


note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 


if previously in current or deferred-payment status, 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


for the reasons specified in 


Benefit § Distribution by type of 


Benefit 
it is a suspended benefit; 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


‘ Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions 


benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments 


6 Includes $1,865,159 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,933 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 
prior to January 1940). 


1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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Table 2.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 


January-March 1944 and 1943 





























Total | Male Female 

Age January-March Per. January-March Per- January-March Per- 
peccueee ae pe ee —) centage 
1944 | 1943 |ChanBe| 944 | s943 | CHAMB) jo4q | 1943 | Change 
sesaslalliasitcnatcinetin 2 a a a ny SENET SEAMEN Guana 
Under 20, total._.-- 383, 749 643,590 | —40.4 —41. 167, 844 |275, 225 —39.0 
Under 18, total 289, 558 |448, 474 —38, 2 |167, 067 |153, 322 | —30.2 
0" 2) 19, 200 | 18, 126 ‘ 2.6 | 2,042] 1,402 +45. 6 
14 abled aviczaie 32, 347 | 32, 943 : —9.1 | 7,187 5, 274 +36. 3 
15 f sabeane 60,880 | 80,774 | —24.6 | 42,128 | 61,182 | —31.1 | 18,752 | 19, 592 —4.3 
16 : = 88, 984 |147,980 | —39.9 | 52,034 | —45.2 | 36,950 | 53, U68 —30.4 
17 ‘ 88, 147 |168,651 | —47.7 | 46,011 —51.4 | 42,136 | 73, 986 —43.0 
18 Fae ae a . 53.704 |115,316 | —53.4 | 22,337 | & —56.1 | 31,367 | 64,443 —51.3 
ly eae 40,487 | 79,800 | —49.3 | 11,077 | ; —50.4 | 29,410 | 57,460 —48.8 


Table 3.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1941-43, and first 
quarter 1944, and estimated number of account-number hoiders at end of each period 


Estimated number of account-number 





Applicants for account holders 14 years and over as of end of 
numbers ! * > * 
period 2 
Period 
Percent of estimated popu- 
Tote durine Cumulative . lation 14 years and over 3 
meoets 7 . total.as of ae PRN a A ee 
pore end of period 
Total Male Female 
1941 6, 677, 584 60, 902, 991 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 | 36.0 
1942 7, 637, 416 68, 540,407 | 63,000,000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
1943 on . 7, 415, 294 | 75, 955, 701 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
January-March 1944. _--- 919,701 | 76,875,402 70, 100, 000 66, 2 | 81.0 | 51.5 


1 Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is 
unknown. 

2 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


The 159,000 Negroes who applied in 
the first quarter of 1944 accounted for 
17 percent of the total, the largest 
proportion in any quarter. 

The number of applicants under 20 


3 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


years of age (384,000) was 40 percent 
below the figure for the first quarter 
of 1943. Persons under age 20 com- 
prised 57 percent of all male appli- 
cants and 31 percent of all female 


applicants in January-March 1944, 
as compared with 54 percent and 27 
percent, respectively, a year earlier. 
In the first quarter of 1944 there were 
more applications from boys under 
age 14 and from girls under age 15 
than there were a year earlier, an 
indication that an unusually large 
number of children are still entering 
the wartime labor force. 


Distribution of Workers by Num- 
ber of Years With Wage Credits 


By the end of 1942, approximately 
60 million persons had received at 
least some taxable wages under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. From recent tabulations based 
on a l-percent random sample, it is 
possible to determine the distribution 
of these workers by number of years 
in which they received wage credits. 

Only 32 percent of the 60 million 
had worked in covered employment in 
each of the 6 years during which the 
system had been in operation. The 
proportion of men with wage credits 
in all 6 years was 37 percent, as com- 
pared with 22 percent for women. An 
additional 9.1 percent—9.4 percent of 
the men and 8.4 percent of the 
women—had had wage credits in 5 of 
the 6 years. 

Another 22 percent, comprising 18 
percent of the men and 30 percent of 
the women, had been in covered em- 
ployment in only a single year. The 
large difference between these pro- 
portions for men and women arises 
chiefly from the relatively large num- 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, January-March 1944 ' 






























7 | 
| Total Male Female 
Age group ae 
| Total White? Negro Total White 2? Negro Total White 2 Negro 
_. see 919, 701 761, 041 158, 660 378, 686 327, 155 61, 531 541,015 433, 886 107, 129 
bestia 
aati ccd ouiacncncsnatesataniidienaoomy 51, 547 45, 258 6, 289 | 42,318 | 36, 883 | 5, 435 | 9, 229 8, 375 854 
| j j | 
ae 332, 202 285, 359 | 46,843 | 173, 587 150, 566 23, 021 158, 615 134, 793 23, 822 
aaa 94, 826 | 65, 657 29, 169 23, 458 | 18, 860 4, 598 71, 368 46, 797 24, 571 
REL ee a ee 63, 273 43, 908 | 19, 365 12, 459 | 9, 620 | 2, 839 50, 814 34, 288 16, 526 
 - Sere 63, 901 48, 785 | 15, 116 12, 402 10, 159 | 2, 243 | 51, 499 38, 626 12, 873 
eee eye ee 63, 949 51, 229 12, 720 | 14, 276 12, 131 | 2, 145 49, 673 39, 098 10, 575 
| } 
EEE ek EE TOT 59, 768 49, 737 10, 031 | 16, 417 14, 039 2, 378 43, 351 | 35, 698 7, 653 
¢ 53, 479 46, 752 | 6, 727 | 16, 621 | 14, 564 2, 057 36. 858 | 32, 188 4, 670 
ota | 46, 088 41, 433 | 4,655 | 16, 622 14, 703 | 1,919 29, 466 26, 730 | 2, 736 
EES. | 36, 969 33, 512 3, 457 | 15, 853 | 14, 133 1, 720 21, 116 19, 379 | 1, 737 
ecunzie | 25, 202 23, 293 1, 909 13, 599 12, 375 1, 224 11, 603 10, 918 685 
EE A eee 15,954 | 14, 590 | 1,364] 10, 595 9, 535 | 1, 060 | 5, 359 | 5, 055 | 304 
I iiindnnnccddcstinbsancshianaennenesied 12, 380 | 11, 468 | 912 | 10, 379 | 9, 551 828 2,001 | 1,917 | 84 
} 
163 | 60 103 | 100 | 36 | 64 63 24 | 39 
| | | 











1 Excludes 1,673 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. 





2 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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ber of women who entered covered 
employment for the first time in 1942. 
Nineteen percent of all the women 
received their first wage credits in 
1942, as against 10 percent of the men. 
Workers with only 2 years in covered 
employment comprised 16 percent of 
the total—14 percent of the men and 
18 percent of the women. Eleven per- 
cent had wage credits in only 3 years 
and 9.7 percent in only 4 years. 

The high proportion of workers re- 
ceiving wage credits in only 1 or 2 
years arises partly from the great in- 
crease in the number of workers in 
covered employment during the war. 
Other major factors, however, include 
the shifting of workers between cov- 
ered and noncovered employment, 
short-term employment of women, 
and the termination of employment 
on account of retirement, disability, 
and death. 


Under the Railroad 


Retirement Act * 


Retirement and death-benefit pay- 
ments certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury tend to rise from month 
to month, with only slight occasional 
fluctuations. Since the retirement 
system is still relatively young, the 
number of employee annuities and 
the number of survivor annuities in 
force are still increasing. Similarly, 
the size of the lump-sum death-bene- 
fit payments, which are based on total 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


Table 5.—Railroad retirement: Annuities 


Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Number and percentage distribution of each ty pe of 
a annuities finally certified — ae 1943 by credited monthly compensation 


sins — isability nuities base 
Age annuities beginning Disability vi uities based 
Total - a 
- Less than 30 
: At age 65 0 - 20 years o ’ “ . 
Monthly compensation | Atage 650r | Before age 65 years Of | years of serv 
over service . 


Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Nun Per- 





ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
» ' 175, 154 |100.0 |129, 210 100.0 | 8,837 (100.0 | 27,299 |100.0 | 9,808 100.0 
Less than $50.00.._______- 2,315 | 13 1, 900 1.5 54 .6 126 5 235 2.4 
$50.00-$99.99 = 788 | 18.2 | 26.058 | 20.2 637 7.2 7.0 l 32.4 
$100.00-$149.99 2 , 602 | 32.9 | 43,376 | 33.6 2,913 | 33.0 25.8 13.7 
$150.00-$199.99 3, 85 25.0 22.9} 2,811 | 31.8 3 | 35.6 18.0 
$200.00-$249.99____ 13.5 12.6 1,482 | 16.8] 5,6 il 20. 6 2.8 
$250.00-$299.99___- ‘ : { 7.8 | 10,095 | 7.8 831 9.4] 2,690] 9.8 59 6 
$300.00. _ . aa waimesimiaeaih 2, 193 13 1, 869 1.4 109 | 1.2 203 7 12 l 
Average monthly compensation $155. 06 $152. 31 $170. 35 $176. 00 $119. 27 


compensation earned since 1936, is of employee annuities certified, how- 
also increasing steadily. ever, will not be affected for several 
The amount disbursed in May for ‘months. The number certified was 
each of these three types of benefits Only 1,406 or 9 percent less than the 
(table 5) was larger than in any other average of 1,547 for July 1943—April 
month since the inception of the sys- 1944. 
tem. Pension payments showed the Terminations due to deaths were 
usual decrease, and payments of 12- also relatively low—826 compared 
month death-benefit annuities also with an average of 904 for the pre- 
decreased. These decreases, however, ceding 10 months. At the end of the 
were considerably smaller than the month, 139,000 employee annuitants 
increases in the other types of pay- were on the rolls, 5 percent more than 
ments, with the result that the net at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
monthly total was the highest to The average monthly amount payable 
date—almost $11.5 million in com- to these retired employees increased 
parison with an average of about $11.2 from $66.10 at the beginning of the 
million for the preceding 10 months fiscal year to $66.53 at the end of May. 
of this fiscal year. Pensions.—The pension rolls were 
Employee annuities—The number reduced by an average of 290 a month 
of applications for employee annui- in the first 10 months of the fiscal 
ties—1,816—was 9 percent largerthan year. In May an additional 261 
the average of 1,670 for the preceding deaths were reported, reducing the 
10 months and was the largest forany number of pensioners at the end of 
month since July 1943. The volume’ the month to 21,100, or 43 percent of 


and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
class of benefit, May 1944 ' 





























Tg ; _ iting Pensions to former lee kee ae Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities carrier pensioners | Survivor annuities ennuition § 
Period and action - a a ee ee _ 
; | P 
Number Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number Amount | Number | Amount 
_ — —_ —_— ——— — ————_—_— _—_—_—__——_——_ | EE | cp 
| | 
In force Apr. 30, 1944. - . ‘ ae 163, 677 $10, 582,185} 138,095 | $9, 181, 267 | 21, 368 | $1, 264, 470 3,647 | $116, 338 567 $20, 109 
During May 1944: | } | | } 
Initial certifications acai 1, 507 99, 346 | 1, 406 | 95, 835 0 0 35 1, 041 66 2, 469 
Terminations by death (deduct)... J | 1, 167 72, 286 826 | 54, 065 | 261 | 15, 629 10 269 70 2 321 
In force as of May 31, 1944 a 164, 000 10, 610, 789 138, 658 é 9, 224,649 | 21, 106 1, 248, 744 3, 673 117, 138 563 20, 257 
Total payments (net).........-----.--- |------=--- 2 11, 478, 027 | | 9, 507,013 | nate | 1, 234, 365 |.......- 122, 233 ; 27, 958 
' 
! For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bu/letin, October 1942, p. 25. Data ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 10th, 


for initial certifications are for petiod in which payment was certified, 


period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for period 2In a few ¢ 
in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary died. 

In-force data represent certifications less terminations bs death; they are adjusted 
for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other than 
death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation to 
lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported on an accounting-month basis 


ents are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 
es, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
death of 1 ind lividual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations 
include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annutiies are payable; nearly a!l terminatinos are of latter type. 
3 Includes $586,456 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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the total number taken over from the 
railroad pension systems. The aver- 
age monthly pension tends to increase 
slightly but steadily and at the end of 
May stood at $59.17. 


Survivor payments.—Only 101 sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities 
were certified and 80 were terminated, 
leaving 4,236 in force at the end of 
the month. For the 3,673 survivor 
annuities, the average monthly pay- 
ment was $31.89, and for the 563 
death-benefit annuities, $35.98. 

The 1,467 lump-sum death benefits 
certified represented the largest num- 
ber for any month since May a year 
ago. The average for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year was 
1,258. The level of payments con- 
tinued to increase rapidly. The av- 
erage lump-sum death benefit, which 
was approximately $350 a year ago, is 
approaching $400. 


Service and compensation of em- 
ployee annuitants.—Annuities finally 
certified through June 1943 were 
based on periods of service ranging 
from a few months to 30 years—the 
maximum that may be credited at 
present (table 7). The number of 
cases increased sharply with each in- 
crease in the length of service. The 
group as a whole averaged 26.9 years, 
and more than two-thirds had the 
maximum 30 years creditable. 

Age annuities at age 65 or over 
comprised almost three-fourths of the 
total certifications, and their distri- 
bution was very much like that for 
all annuities. Disability annuities 
based on less than 30 years of service 
were likewise distributed with larger 
proportions in the higher service-year 
groups and averaged 21.6 years. 

The monthly compensation on 
which the annuities were based also 
varied widely. The average for all 
annuities was $155.06, with almost 
one-third of the cases falling in the 
$100.00-149.99 group (table 6). 


Long years of service and high 


monthly compensation (and, conse- 
quently, large annuities) are, in gen- 
eral, closely related (table 7), 


The 





Table 7.—Railroad retirement: Employee 


annuities finally certified through June 1943, 


average credited monthly compensation, and average annuity, type of annuity and years 


of service 





Type of annuity and years of service ! 








All annuities 


Total__ 
I icsine: cn cigenninmncilcimiaemdbineds 


Average years of service__._......---- pes 


Age annuities beginning at age 65 or over 


Total _- 


Less than 5_..-- 
5-9 ~ 


10-14 4 he ae 
15-19 eee a —_ eit ‘ <= -_ 
25-29. hin hei 

30. - 


AVERAGS FORTS OF GOT VING.. . anon ccscsncscssccccus 
Age annuities beginning before age 65 
Total ?____- Hine Makiesa ed ddeadvndoate 
Disability annuities based on 30 years of servic 
Total ?__. 


Disability annuities based on less than 30 years of se 
Total... ... pana ‘ —_ 


--.......-. 


SPUN SONNE OE COEF iis in dcttwsiccnenscccnanes 




















| Average | 
Number Percentage | monthly Avera ge 
distribu- | compensa-| annuity 
tion tion } 

nee 175, 154 100.0] $155.06 | $65. 91 
768 .4 61. 26 2.14 
ada 1, 893 1.1 84. 24 11, 29 
ee: 6, 697 3.8 94. 57 19. 92 
14, 060 8.0 106. 37 30. 20 
16, 802 9.6 110. 80 42. 25 
errr } 17, 411 9.9 127. 31 54. 39 
117, 523 67.2 176. 53 79. 18 
aa ae 7 26.9 7 
‘ 129, 210 | 100. 0 $152. 31 $65. 22 
beans 675 | 5 60. 83 | 2.17 
Reet 1, 698 | 1.3 83.12 | 11. 46 
ace 5, 858 | 4.5 93. 75 | 20. 35 
ar 11, 975 | 9.3 | 105. 78 | 31. 09 
Saas 13, 868 10.7 | 109. 26 | 43. 90 
13, 749 10.6 125. 86 | 56. 66 
asian 81, 387 63.1 | 177. 38 80. 20 
i 26. 5 at. 
eee 8, 837 100. 0 $170. 35 $64. 80 

‘ = 
ocisEriog 27, 299 100. 0 176. 00 80. 82 

rvice hi 

awn 34. 42 
1.92 
9. 86 
16. 88 
25. 08 
34. 43 











1 Each class includes all annuitants with less than 
the next full year of credited service. Fraction of 6 
months or more counted as full year. 


lowest average monthly compensa- 
tion—$119.27—-was received by the 
disability annuitants with less than 30 
years of service; the highest, by the 
two classes of annuitants for whom 
there was a 30-year service require- 
ment. Disability annuitants with 30 
years of service had an average 
monthly compensation of $176.00, and 
age annuitants under 65 averaged 
$170.35. 

Although the same number of years 
of service are credited for both the 
age annuitants under 65 and the dis- 
ability annuitants with 30 years of 
service, the disability annuitants had 
longer actual service. Many workers 
in that class had acquired consider- 


2 All 
service. 


annuities of this type based on 30 years of 


ably more than 30 years of service but 
were obliged to retire because of dis- 
ability. The age annuitants under 65, 
on the other hand, included a large 
proportion who retired immediately 
after completing the required 30 
years of service. Moreover, the dis- 
abled annuitants were, on the average, 
3 years younger than the age annui- 
tants. The higher average compen- 
sation for the former group may be 
explained by the fact that employees 
who complete long periods of service 
at relatively early ages are more likely 
to be found in occupations character- 
ized by relative stability and conti- 
nuity of employment which usually 
carry high rates of compensation. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
May amounted to $12.9 billion, 10 per- 
cent above the level a year earlier.’ 
Total payments for the month were 
higher than for either of the 2 pre- 
ceding months and were almost at the 
high point reached last February. 
Social insurance and related payments 
accounted for 1.3 percent of total in- 
come payments in May. 

Compensation of employees re- 
mained unchanged at $9.1 billion, 
while entrepreneurial income and div- 
idends and interest were slightly 
above the April amounts. Mustering- 
out pay, included in compensation of 
employees, amounted to $25 million in 
May. 

Government allowances to depend- 
ents of members of the armed forces 
rose 10 percent to $220 million. 

Direct relief payments of $78 mil- 
lion were 3 percent more than a year 
ago. Relief payments, which have 
varied only slightly within the last 12 
months, include decreased amounts 
for general assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children and increased old- 
age assistance. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments continued their gradual rise 
and amounted to $166 million this 
month, 3 percent more than in April 
and 18 percent more than in May 1943. 
The gain is the result of steady in- 
creases in retirement, disability, and 
survivor payments made under the se- 
lected programs shown in table 3, 
combined with an increase in pay- 
ments under workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 

ments 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments made under the selected pro- 
grams shown in table 3 amounted to 
$95 million in May and represented 
57 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce. Payments 
under the selected programs were 4.7 
percent more than in April and 23 


percent more than in May 1943. 

Refunds to employees who, on leav- 
ing the Federal civil service, withdrew 
their contributions to the retirement 
systems administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, reached the un- 
precedented high of $4.1 million dur- 
ing May, 59 percent more than in 
April. Refunds in May alone exceeded 
the total for any year before 1941. 
Approximately 64,000 former em- 
ployees received refunds which aver- 
aged $64. 

Benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws rose to $5.8 
million, 5.5 percent above April pay- 
ments and only 10 percent lower than 
in May of last year. Railroad unem- 
ployment benefits, on the other hand, 
dropped to $31,000, the same as in 
July 1943, when payments were at 
their lowest point. 


Retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments rose 3 percent from the 
April level to reach $85 million in May, 
22 percent more than payments a year 
earlier. Of the increase of $15 million 
over payments in May 1943, 72 percent 
resulted from increases in the vet- 
erans’ program and 22 percent from 
the steady rise in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance payments. Monthly 
retirement benefits under the Social 
Security Act were 21 percent above 
such payments a year earlier while 
monthly survivor payments rose 31 
percent. Over the same period, re- 
tirement and disability payments for 
veterans increased 34 percent and 
monthly payments to their survivors, 
15 percent. Benefit payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and 
under the programs administered by 
the Civil Service Commission showed 
much smaller percentage increases. 

Approximately 1.5 million individu- 


_als received monthly retirement and 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to July 6, 1944] 


' Entrepre- 





Compen-| neurial 
Calendar year and Total 2 sation income, 
month owe ofem- (net rents, 
Ployees ? and 
royalties 
1936... - ae $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 | 
1937... in ‘ 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 
1938... | 66,135 40, 845 12, 369 
1939___. | 70, 793 43,870 | 13,441 
1940 76, 210 | 48, 218 | 14, 313 
1941 | 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 
1942. ..- or s | 116,652 79, 642 | 23, 933 
1943 _ _ - ° ane | 142, 226 100, 730 | 7, 699 
| 
1943 
May-.-. | 11,718 | 8, 267 | 2, 329 
PR ncadusenencannes |} 11,871 8, 409 2, 326 
July 11, 948 8,485 | 2,31 
August — 12, 045 8, 539 2, 34 
September .....--- 8, 598 | 2, 27 
October. - a | 8,691} 2.301 
November............ | 8, 809 | 2, 346 
December 8, 900 | 2, 337 
1944 
January - -- 12, 673 | 9, 003 2, 40 
February ' 12, 935 | 9, 168 2, 47 
March _. | 12,889 | 9, 104 | 2, 45 
April | 12, 842 | 9, 074 | 2,42 
May | 12,914 9,073 | 2,46 


1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; May p»yments 
were less than $500,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductiors for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 


on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
compensation of employees. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 


Public aid Social in- 
| ae eae surance ——e 
dends and = 5 y 

a Work Direct = ances 
‘ slief 4 slief 5 ray” 

relief relief ments 

$9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 

9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 

8, 233 | 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 

8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1, 616 

9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 

9, 761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 
9, 441 | 586 1, 060 1, 844 $136 
10, 070 | 58 938 1, 703 1, 022 

| 
| 

827 4 76 141 74 
836 | 2 77 140 80 
843 | 0 77 141 83 
851 0 77 | 140 89 
857 | 0 78 141 95 
S64 0 78 143 100 
870 0 78 143 113 
878 0 79 147 135 
885 | 0} 7Y 149 154 
892 0 79 156 166 
900 | 0 79 159 190 
908 0 78 | 161 200 
78 166 220 


916 0 





tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence 
payments certified by Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad unemployment insurance. 

? Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. Also in- 
cludes payments under the emergency maternity 
and child care program; May payments were $2 
million. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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disability benefits totaling $64 million 
under the four programs. Monthly 
survivor payments of $17 million were 
made to 729,000 survivors, and 21,000 
survivors received the lump-sum pay- 
ments of $3.6 million. Unemployment 
benefits of $5.8 million were paid to 
88,000 persons. 

The 843,000 beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor bene- 
fits under the social security program 
represent approximately 525,000 fam- 
ilies. The 243,000 monthly benefici- 
aries of the railroad and civil-service 
retirement programs equal approxi- 
mately the number of families receiv- 
ing benefits, since these programs do 
not provide supplementary payments 
for wives and children of retired or 
disabled workers and since monthly 
benefits are not paid to more than one 
survivor per deceased annuitant. The 
1.1 million monthly beneficiaries un- 
der the veterans’ program represent 
at least 1.0 million families. 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-May 1944 ! 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-43; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, May 1943-May 1944 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 10, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Unemployment in- 























surance beneficiaries 


= ‘ i a Em- 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor hensietaetes pioyees | 
beneficiaries - receiving | 
ee ee — ——| refunds | State | poitroaa 
a Monthiy Lamp-sum 5 
Cont F Civil , peneem - civil compen- |ployment 
Social | Railroad! gervice | Veterans | | | | ivil | service | sation | Inqurance 
Beourity — ;| Commis- at Social | Railroad | Veterans| Social | Railroad | —. | Veterans | laws10 | Act 
Act? iment Act ‘sions | ** Security | Retire- | Adminis-| Security | Retire- | Gommis-| Adminis- 
| | Act’ |ment Act) tration 7 Act jment Act)“ cion | tration 
| 
sii ee eee | | | 
1943 | | | | 
| | | | | | 
(eee 380. 6 155. 74.4 621.9 | 297.2 | 3.9 | 313. 4 | 11.9 | 1.6 | 0.9 | 3.8 13.0 119.5 1.0 
June i 383. 9 156 74.8| 623.0 302.9 | 4.0] 3148 10.0 | 1.4 | .9 3.8 12.2 100. 3 7 
July. ‘Lem 390. 7 156. 3 74.7 624.8 | 307.0 | 4.0 | 313.1 | 10. 2 1,4 | 9 | 3.7 20.9 90. 6 -5 
August. -- 393. 9 157. 1 75.1| 627.0} 312.4 | 4.1| 313.9 | 10. 2 1.3 8 | 3.2 22.3 88.8 4 
September...../ 397.3 157.7 75.5 | 620.1 | 321.5 | 4.1] 315.6 | 10, 2 1.3 1.0 3.5 27.5 74. 6 of 
October aes 401.3 158. 1 76.0 | 633.7 | 329. 5 | 4.1} 318. 4 10.1 1.2 1. 3 3 4 17.3 60.7 .7 
November_.--.- 405.9 158. 6 76.6 | 640.1 | 336.9 | 4.1 320. 5 10.2 | 8 | 3. 4 18. 4 56. 4 
December. - - -- $11.4 159.0 76.8 648. 6 | 344.6 4.1 322.7 | 10.5 1,2 | 1.4 3.3 25. 6 64. 4 of 
| | 
1944 
January... -- ni 419.3 663. 1 | 352. 8 4.1 323. 4 | 11,2 1,0 1.0 3.3 29.8 84.0 1.3 
February......| 427.9 687.5 | 363.1 | 4.2 325. 1 12.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 26.9 104.0 1,2 
March. _. 136. 0 of 724.6 | 373. 4 | 4.2 327.0 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 43.7 112.0 1.3 
J ee 442. 2 78.5 759. 2 382. 1 4.2 329.3 12.3 1.4 | 1.0 4.1 48.3 83.3 8 
| ee 451.0 78.7 792.8 391.9 | 4.2 332. 5 13.4 1.5 | 1.3 4.5 63. 6 87.1 5 





1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives 
certified. 

2 Annuitants and pensic 
annuitants. 

3 See table 3, footnote 5. 
joint and survivor elections. 


24, 1942. : 
4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 


5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

6 Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as of 
Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities 


20th of month. 


and children for whom benefits were 
ners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 


Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans 


ments were made during month. 


on whose account pay- 


8 For Social Security Act, dec2ased wage earners whose survivors received pay- 
ments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, deceased 
wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month ended on 
20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who died before 
retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose survivors re- 
ceived payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other persons entitled 


to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial of deceased veterans. 


§ See table 3, footnote 5 for programs covered. he 
10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 


in a 14-day registration period. 


are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity 
are counted as 1. 





1 Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemployment 
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Annuities for Civilian Workers 
Who Served in the Construction 
of the Panama Canal 


Civilian officials and employees who 
served for 3 or more years in the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and government of the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone dur- 
ing the construction of the Canal 
(May 4, 1904—March 31, 1914) may 
now receive annuities under the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 319, ap- 
proved May 29. In certain circum- 
stances, the widows of the men who 
served during the construction period 
may also receive annuities. 

To benefit under this act, the 
worker must have been a citizen of 
the United States during his service 


on the Canal, and he may not have 
been specially rewarded by gratuity, 
annuity, or other benefit under any 
previous law relating to such service. 
The annuity, based on the average an- 
nual base pay received by the annui- 
tant during his Canal Zone service, 
amounts to 40 percent for service of 
3 but not more than 4 years, 50 per- 
cent for more than 4 but not more 
than 6 years, and 60 percent for more 
than 6 years’ service. 

Annuities are payable monthly dur- 
ing the remainder of the annuitant’s 
life and thereafter during the lifetime 
of his widow, if she has not been di- 
vorced from him, and was married to 
and living with him on the Isthmus 
of Panama during at least a year of 
the service credited under the act. 


Under the same conditions, a lifetime 
annuity, computed as above, is pay- 
able also to the widow of a deceased 
person who would have been entitled 
to an annuity had he been alive on 
the enactment date of the law, if she 
has not remarried. 

A person eligible to receive an an- 
nuity under this act and under some 
other law providing for the retirement 
of civilian officers and employees of 
the United States Government or any 
of its agencies may choose between 
the two but may not receive both 
concurrently. 

The purpose of the legislation, as 
expressed in committee reports, is to 
correct a long-standing injustice to, 
and discrimination against, civilian 
Officials and employees who aided in 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 10, 1944] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 





Monthly retirement and disa- 
bility payments ? 








rr “ Unemployment insur- 
Re- ance payme 
Survivor payments funds 
to em- 


. ployees — 





leaving 














Calendar year on . : . , 
endl month otal Monthly Lump-sum Fed- b. —d R * 
Total | goeigi | Rail- < Bi. 2 a fn) RR? Gane Gees * = cee eral ; le = ees , 
‘aaa road | Service | ans Ad- a ee ail. Niet Tatar. | Civil mae  remegl 
ry Retire-| Com- | minis- | Social a | Social a — Bey od serv- | Total pone ee 
Act 3 ee cen * tion * —— Retire- | minis- — Retire-| Com- | minis- | °° pensa- | Insur- 
- . | Act? | ment tra- | Agios | ment mis- tra- tion ance 
. | Act‘4 | tion’ | * Act‘ | sion’ | tion laws Act 2 
1936 $461, 760 $458. $683, $51, 630 $299, 001 $2 $99, 992 + Sere $4,062, $3,395 $2,864 $131 $131 
1937 505, 143 40,001| 53,694 299, 660 444, 96,370 $1,278 ¥ 4,401 3, 684 3, 479 2, 132 2, 132 
1938 972, 926, 575 96,766, 56,118 301, 277)__..-- 1, 383) 101,492 10,478 $291 4, 604 3,405; 3,326) 3 393, 786 
1939 1, 046, 006 107, 282} 58,331) 307, 512)__-- 1,451) 109,192; 13,896 1, 926 4, 952 3, 553 2,846) 4: 429,298) $5,767 
1940 1, 191, 907 654, 041) $21,074, 114, 166; 62,019 317, 851) $7, 78 1, 448 105,696 11,736 2,497; 5,810 3, 960 3, 277 518,700 15,889 
1941 1,090, 104 726,631 55,141) 119,913) 64,933) 320,561; 25,454 1,559 111,799) 13,328 3, 421) 6, 170 4, 352 4,615) 35: 344, 321 14, 537 
1942 1, 137,078 780,369, 80,305 122,806) 68,115 325,265 41,702 1,603) 111,193) 15,038 4,114 6, 108 4, 120 6,357 < 344, 084 6, 268 
1943 929, 416, 838,046 97,257, 125,795) 72,961) 331,350, 57,763 1,704) 116,133) 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350 10,809 & 79, 643 917 
| | | 
1943 | | | | | 
May 76,797 69,454 7,976) 10,386 6,022) 27,449 4, 735 139 9, 549 1, 665 565 601 367 907 54 
June 75, 837, 69, 288 8,004, 10,432 6,067; 27,456 4,770 143 9, 480 1, 398 513 629 395 571 41 
July 76,115 69, 702 8,193, 10,447 6,087) 3 4, 824 143 9, 309 1,418 517 578 367 817 31 
August 75,630) 69,511 8,262) 10,565 6, 095 4,912 148 9, 427 1, 416 470 565 342 886 43 
September 76,497, 70,475 8,358, 10,602 6, 180 5, 056 142 9, 845 1, 434 483 644 339 1, 544 44 
October 75,924, 71,376 8,471) 10,609 6, 195 5,174 146 = 10, 200 1, 433 465 625 341 957 44 
November 76,408 71,912 8,566 10,615 6, 228 5, 284 142; 10,244 1, 442 437 419 329 915 42 
December 79,020 73,251 8,686) 10, 643 6, 280 5, 422 148; 10,349 1, 468 445 902 334 1, 453 42 
| | | 
1944 
January 81,520 74, 436 8,880 10,637 6,319, 29, 523 5, 568 141, 10,502 1, 584 402 563 316 1, 738 5, 346 5, 271 75 
February 86,693, 78,780 9,138 10,665 6,356 31, 886 5, 763 147, 11,638 1, 725 531 587 345 1, 689 6, 224 6, 156 67 
March 89,393 79,768 9,313 10,629 6,402 32,897 5, 944 145 10,932 1, 936 487 685 13 398 2, 203 7, 423 7, 344 79 
April 90,299 82,210 9,439 10,707 6,426 35,303 6, 035 148 10,897 1,721 554 572 13 408 2, 570 5, 519 5, 471 48 
May 94,572 84,678 9,659 10,741 6, 412 ' 36, 865 6, 209 150 8 11, 003 1, 867 586 739 18 447 4, 093 5, 802 5, 771 31 


1 Data represent payments to individuals 


and exclude cost of administration. 


Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Vet- 
erans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemploy- 
ment insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Totals are sums 
of unrounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability payments 
to veterans. 

* Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 


‘Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 


include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability 
fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by Civil 


Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities 
to date of death paid to survivors and payments made under joint and survivor 
elections. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly 
estimated. 

8’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 1939, 
payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor 
payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
justed. 

12 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 
8 Preliminary estimate. 
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the hazardous and health-imperiling 
job of constructing the Panama Canal. 
An act of March 4, 1915, granted an 
advance in rank to officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Public Health Serv- 
ice who served 3 years or more in the 
construction of the Canal and gave 
to such officers of the Army and Navy 
the right, regardless of age, to retire 
at any time upon their own applica- 
tion at 75 percent of the pay of the 
increased rank. Civilians who worked 
during the construction period and 
who retire under the Canal Zone Re- 
tirement Act receive special benefits 
based on such service. 

Unsuccessful attempts had been 
made in earlier sessions of Congress 
to pass legislation which would recog- 
nize the service of Canal workers 
who had not benefited under these 
other laws. During the Senate floor 
discussion which preceded the pass- 
age of Public Law No. 319, an amend- 
ment to limit the provisions to per- 
sons with disabilities resulting from 
Canal Zone service was proposed and 
defeated. The sponsor of the amend- 
ment pointed out that, if noncon- 
tributory pensions were provided for 
civilian service which had not resulted 
in disability, a large group of civilians 
now on such work as the construction 
of air bases outside the continental 
United States might have a strong 
claim for comparable benefits. 

The Civil Service Commission will 
administer Public Law No. 319. It is 
estimated that not more than some 
1,900 beneficiaries will be eligible to 
receive annuities averaging $62.50 
monthly. The annual cost will ap- 
proximate $1.4 million, and, since the 
average age of beneficiaries is about 
70 years, the aggregate cost of the law 
is estimated at only $10.4 million. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts 


Social security taxes accounted for 
$324 million, or 10 percent of all 
Federal receipts in May (table 6). Of 
the total $3,256 million, nearly 67 per- 
cent represented income-tax pay- 
ments. Federal insurance contribu- 


tions reached an all-time monthly 
high of $309 million in May, exceed- 
ing February collections by 23 percent 





Table 4.—Appropriations under the Social 
Security Act, fiscal year 1944-45 


= semen 


Item Amount 





Se ey ee re ere 








Federal Security Agency__...........--...| 468,821 


Social Security Board 
Salaries and e _ ears 





25, 22 
432, 600 


Grants i 
Old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind | 403, 600 
Une mployment ne ad- 
ministration : : 29, 000 
Public Health Service 11, 000 
Grants to States for “public health | 
work -| 11,000 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau | 11,621 
Salaries and expenses__............_...-] 421 
Gremts to States... ............. } 11,200 
Maternal and child health services 5, 820 
Services for crippled children _ - 3, 870 
Child welfare services 1, 510 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the | 
Pi itabédccisasbatmaeanatdhibnseanee } 165 
Salaries and expenses... _- Siilnidbacbatial 165 





Appropriation 
Appro- 


Security 
and Commerce 


! Source: Labor-Federal 
Act, 1945; State, Justice, 
priation Act, 1945. 


and May 1943 collections by 17 per- 
cent (table 7). Contributions for 
April and May combined—$344.5 mil- 
lion—exceeded collections in all 3 
months of any previous quarter, and 
indicated that covered taxable pay 
rolls during January—March were ap- 
proximately $17.5 billion. 

In the first quarter of 1944 the 
Federal Reserve Board unadjusted in- 
dex of industrial production recorded 
the first quarterly decline since early 
1940, decreasing 5 points from the 
peak quarter at the end of 1943 (table 
5). The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted indexes of wage earners 
and of weekly wages also declined 
several points. The wage earners in- 
dex was 0.5 percent below and the in- 
dex of weekly wages 9.8 percent above 
the level for the first quarter of 1943. 
Federal insurance contributions in 
April and May, based on wages and 
pay rolls in the first quarter of 1944, 
however, were 11.9 percent above the 
amount in the corresponding quarter 
of 1943. Although Federal insurance 
contributions indicate a greater rise 
in pay rolls than that shown by the 
BLS indexes, these indexes suggest 
that the rise in Federal insurance 
contributions is due primarily to 
higher average earnings rather than 
to increased employment in indus- 
tries covered under the program. Be- 
cause of the $3,000 limitation on tax- 
able wages, changes in the economic 


indexes do not forecast accurately the 
changes in Federal insurance con- 
tributions. The sharp rise in con- 
tributions in the second quarter of 
1944, for example, reflects largely the 
fact that these collections were based 
on first quarter pay rolls, which were 
relatively little affected by the limita- 
tion, while collections in the preceding 
quarter were based on pay rolls for 
the last 3 months of 1943, when much 
larger amounts of covered pay roll 
were exempted from contribution 
because the individuals concerned had 
previously received as much as $3,000 
in taxable wages in the year. 
Industrial production and factory 
employment continued to decline in 
May. The BLS index of factory em- 
ployment, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation, declined 2.1 points. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 


Table 5.—Average indexes of industrial 
production, wage earners, weekly wages, 
and Federal insurance contributions, 
by am 1959-Miay 1944 





Pacis 
| Index of ‘ surance 
Year and | indus- Index of Index of | contri- 
| Wage | weekly 3 
quarter | trial pro- earners? | wages 2 | butions 
duction ! | "ee | [In mil- 
| | lions] 
1939 
First......| 100 95.3 93.7] $134.3 
Second -- 100 96.4 | 94.4 | 139.5 
Third ___- 110 100.8 | 99. 3 | 141.8 
Fourth ---_| 125 107.6 | 112.7 | 153.1 
| | | 
1940 
First_.__- 115| 104.0 107. 5 148.6 
Second - - 118 102. 4 106. 4 161.2 
Third ___- 127 107.7 114.6 164.7 
Fourth - -- 138 116.1 129.5 162.8 
} | 
1941 | 
First......| 144| 119.9] 139.6 170.9 
Second - - _| 158 | 128.8 160.7 192. 2 
Third___- 170 138. 4 178.5 207.7 
Fourth _-_-. 175 141.4 191.3 218.5 
1942 
| | 
First......| 180} 1421] 2080] 2228 
Second ___-| 191 148.1 | 228. 2 | 246.7 
Third.....| 206 156.7 253.1 | 264.5 
Fourth - - | 2m) 162. 4 279.7 278.5 
1943 
First ‘ 228 166.3 297.6 276.7 
Second __- 237 167.9 313. 4 310.7 
Third___- 245 170. 2 321.9 333. 2 
Fourth _- 245 170.3 332. 5 318.8 
1944 | 
First ___--_- 240 165. 5 326.7 290. 5 
Second (2 
months) - (4) (4) (4) 344.5 


1 Based on euetenee 2d monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board; 1935-39= 100. 

? Based on unadjusted monthly index of U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1939=100. 

’ Contributions reported for 1 quarter are based 
on wages earned in covered employment in preceding 
quarter. 

4 Not available. 
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industrial production declined 2 
points, chiefly because of decreased 
output of metal products and nondu- 
rable goods. Steel production con- 
tinued at a high rate. Aircraft pro- 
duction was maintained, while mer- 
chant ship deliveries and munitions 
output declined somewhat. Mineral 
production continued to rise. De- 
partment-store sales remained steady. 

The BLS cost of living index con- 
tinued to rise, and was 0.5 points 
higher than in April. 

Collections under each of the se- 
lected social insurance programs 
(table 7) in the first 2 months of the 
current quarter exceeded those in the 


corresponding months of 1943. State 
unemployment contributions during 
April and May were 3.1 percent more 
than in the corresponding months of 
1943, and collections under the Car- 
riers Taxing Act and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act were up 55 
and 87 percent respectively. The rise 
in unemployment compensation con- 
tributions would have been greater ex- 
cept for the decline in average effec- 
tive rates of contribution under the 
operation of State experience-rating 
provisions. The rise in contributions 
under the railroad insurance programs 
is due largely to wage increases 
granted to railroad workers under the 


agreements reached in January 1944, 
and made retroactive to early 1943. 
Taxes on these retroactive payments 
are included in the April and May 
collections. 


Expenditures 


Social security and Railroad Retire- 
ment Board expenditures, including 
net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, repre- 
sented 4.1 percent of total Federal ex- 
penditures in May (table 6). The 
corresponding percentage for May 
1943 was 3.9 percent. 

Federal expenditures during May 
totaled $8,598 million, 12 percent more 


Table 6.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In millions] 





General and special accounts 


Public debt 





Receipts of Federal | 
Government | 












































| Under the | be | 
Under the Social Railroad - ic - 
Security Act Retirement — , hange| Old- 
Rai Board Excess oe 1 —~' | oo U Rail- 
Period all: | ‘ia a receipts} —) } and jUnem-| yoad 
| road | a | (+) 0 jreceipts| fund - | survi-| ploy- retire- All 
| Social —— | | Net ap- | lexpend-| cy | = Potal a. | re ment | other 
| ‘Totalt| Secu- and | l Total ! Admin-| propria- | Trans-| All itures |"itures | | ance | fund ac- 
| ~ | Tay  Lanemael | other | | istra- |tionsand| 4 4. | fers to | other} (—) | “(_) | trust | count 
taxes? ploy- | | | tive ex- —— | minis- = | tnd | 
ene | "=a pricy trative retire | 
taxes? grants |vivors in-|  °*- ment | | 
to | surance |PE™S°S) ao. 
States *} trust | count | | } 
} | } | | fund | | | 
Fiscal year: | | | } | | 
1936-37 $5, 204 $252} (7) |$5, 042 $8, 442) $183 265) = $7, 993) —$3, 149 +$374| —$128 $36, 425 $267 $312 
19 38 | 6,242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626) 291) 38 3 $1 46; 6,799) ‘ +306) 338) 7, 165) 662 872 
1938-39 naoc ae 631 109 4 928| 9 , 210 342) 6 3 107; 8, 255 +890 +6 , 440) 267 
1939-40.........| 5,925] 712] 126} 5, 087] 9 537| 379 539] 8 121} 8, 490 +137} —947| 42.968 7 
1940-41. | 8,260] 788} 144) 7,337/ 13,372) 447 661| 7 124| 12, 133 —148] +742] 48, 961 7 
1941-42. _. ..| 13, 668) 1, 016) 178 12 474! 33, 265) 501 869) 10 141} 31,744) 3, 506 +35 18} 72, 422) 
1942-43 23, 385; 1, 289 219/21, 877| 79, 282 504 1, 103) 8 215} 77, 452) l, 361| +6, 515) 136, 696 
11 poentioended: | | 
May |! i 11, 17 1,011) 141/10, 022) 28, 7% 490 867) 9 141} 27, 227) 1, 870) +179] 68, 571 102} 62, 436 
May 1943 concel 1, 283) 168/17, 365) 70, 955 489) 1, 103 7 215) 69, 141 2, 1, 655| +9, 696] 135,913) 3, 8 189| 127, 559 
May 1944. .....| 39, 1, 466 211/37, 483) 86, 376 487 1 258| 5) 263) 84, 363)—47, 216) —3, 438 —984; 186, 366) 5,012 322) 175, 258 
| | } 
1943 | | | | | 
 . = an Rae 276 6| 1,460) 7, 697) 37 262) (7) 7, 398 —39 +70} 135,913} 3,880] 4, 285 189] } 
June... 4, 5 6 51] 4,512) 8, 327| 6b) (| 1 ge 136, 696} 4, 237| 4, 367 78) 15 
, a a 47 1} 2,000; 7, 153 5s 41; (7%) 161; 6,§ 141,524) 4,224) 4,40 332) 13 
August... R 295 15| 2,695) 7,901 52 284! oe Richie 7, 144,059} 4,224) 4,708 3 l 
September.......| 5, 4 49] 5,395| 7, 535| 32 (2) (7) . 158, 349} 4,499] 4,740 310) 14 
October &. 45 2, 7, 495] 57 39} (7) 34] 7, 165,047] 4,499] 4,768] 332] 155, 448 
November-....- | ¢ 284 2, 8, 110} 40 271) (?) 7, 166, 158} 4,499) 5, 056 321) 156, 282 
December.... | 5, 5 5, 7, 453 24 1 1 7, 165,877) 4,779) 5,095 310; 155, 693 
| | | 
1944 
| | | | 
January... BY 7, 602 58 32) (7) 34| 7,478 —14 —55| 170,659) 4, 768 1¢ I2 
February - - 2, 8, 112 33 250) (7) 7, 829 —173 183, 107 4, 868 172, 490 
March .. 6, 5 8, 528 35 2) (7) 8, 491 —2, 205 ; 184,715} 5,012 311! 173, 926 
OS 3, 7, 890 53 32 (7) 34, (7,771 +193 184,967) 5,012 334| 174, 127 
May. 3, : 8, 598 44 306) (7) 8, 248 +185 —3,757) 186,366 5,012 322 258 
Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of under that act; the latter are included in “all other.” From Jan. 1 t) h 


1 Beginning July 1940, 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. 
2? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
> # Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of col- 
lections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 7, footnote 5). 
4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 
5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 


Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
ices in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred 
to July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act 
surance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sal 
investigations of Public Health Service. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in wei 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
tirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 






ht of 
re- 


S. Treasury. 
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than in May 1943. Total expendi- 
tures, including those from trust ac- 
counts, exceeded total receipts by 
$5,157 million and were accompanied 
by a rise of $1,399 million in the public 
debt and a decrease of $3,757 million 
in the general fund balance. 

Administrative expenses and grants 
to States under the Social Security 
Act for the fiscal year 1943-44 through 
May amounted to $486.9 million, 99 
percent of the fiscal-year appropria- 
tions (table 8). Expenditures for aid 
to the blind, unemployment compen- 
sation, and maternal and child health 
services exceeded 1943-44 appropria- 
tions; the excess was financed from 
unexpended appropriations available 
from previous fiscal years. 


Appropriations for 1944-45 


The Labor-Federal Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, approved by the 
President on June 28, appropriated 
$480.6 million for operations under the 
Social Security Act, $13.4 million less 
than for 1943-44 (table 4). As for 
1943-44, no separate appropriation 
for disease and sanitation investiga- 
tion is authorized under the Social Se- 
curity Act; funds for this purpose are 
included in the appropriation of $2.3 
million to the National Institute of 
Health of the Public Health Service. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1943 supplant the pro- 
visions for vocational rehabilitation 
under the Social Security Act (sec- 


tion 531) and make the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator responsible for 
this program. As a result of this 
legislation, the 1944-45 appropriation 
of $8 million for grants to States for 
vocational rehabilitation and $400,- 
000 for administrative expenses con- 
nected with the program are not in- 
cluded in appropriations under the 
Social Security Act. 

Appropriations to the Social Se- 
curity Board for grants to States for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, which 
heretofore have been carried as three 
separate items, have been consoli- 
dated into one appropriation of $403.6 
million for administrative reasons. 
This amount equals the sum of the 





Table 7.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


- 2 Une -ment insurs 
vivors theurance nemployment insurance 




















. . | Railroad 
~ — é 
Period Federal —_ “4 oy | State un- | Federal | unem- 
insurance Phan ne ir | © mploy- unem- | ployment 
contribu- | “am sloy- | ment con- | ployment) insurance 
tions ! ping 2 ributions’) taxes‘ | contribu- 
tions 5 
Cumulative through 
May 1944_- $5, 847, 488 |$1, 098, 637 |$7, 223, 129 (6 $911, 049 $391, 463 
Fiscal year: | 
1936-37. 194, 346 345 | (7) 2% | 
1937-38. . - - 514, 406 150, 132 (7) 6 90, 104 
1938-39 ‘smiende 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 |_____- 
1930-40. .......... 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41. ......- 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42 895, 619 170,012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
1942-43 - i: 1, 130, 495 208, 795 | 1,215,201 | 158, 361 102, 710 
11 months endec } | 
May 1942_.....-- 134, 987 | 1,087, 946 118, 992 62, 893 
May ME ina 160,177 | 1, 206, 617 155, 239 76, 846 
May 1944.. 202,188 | 1,332,151 | 178,821 | 86, 686 
} | | 
1943 | 
May Sean , 568 5, 897 168,030 | 11, 653 470 
June. 769 48, 618 8, 585 3, 121 25, 864 
3, 584 1,119 146, 939 3, 226 | 69 
as 286, 625 15, 027 197, 513 | 8,051 | 1,316 
September-_-_-- 3,018 46,175 | 4, 787 | 1,063 | 24, 863 
ae , 042 1, 091 136,021 | 3,031 | 1, 353 
November. - ..-- 273, 587 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 | 1, 523 
December---..--.--- 3, 671 52, 914 9, 273 1, 145 27, 069 
1944 | | 
January ----- 1, 231 211 
February-..---- 4, 055 750 
March. 58, 581 28, 479 
ees 35, 354 , 189 3, 265 78 
eR Soria sashscodaghae 309, 381 13, 434 175, 229 14, 250 975 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax Statins Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers, and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 
1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 27, 1944. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 6, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 

S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 








Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for admin- 
istrative expenses and grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, by specified period, 1942-44! 










































— 
[In thousands we 
Fiscal year 1942-43 Fiscal year 1943-44 
Item Expen- | Expen- 
—- ditures or ditures 
tlone? | through i , | through 
©" | May? | . May 
BN cathiiciintetssinshinsgtn stlasciibaitisciantiad alee $544, 688 $489,085 $493,996 | $486, 893 
Administrative expenses. -.......----- 27, 128 ~ 30,292 | 2 26, 118 "29, 242 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
> ge | re 26, 642 23, 269 25, 451 21, 971 
Department of Labor, Children’ s | 
ae 376 331 417 380 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | 
9 eee 110 396 250 
Department of the Treasury §__---- (6) 6, 297 ® | 6, 667 
ae “B17, 560° “458, 793 467, 878 | 457, 651 
Federal Security Agency-_...--.-.---- | 506, 360, 447, 96 967 “456, 678 | 446, 654 
Social Security Board__-....------ “495, 360 “437, 354 | 445, 678 435, 878 








Old-age assistance | 329, 000 307, 343 | 336,350 | 335, 566 

















Aid to dependent children 78,000 | 66,678 | 65,000 54, 341 
BiG te the Dees ................. 8, 710 8, 348 9, 000 9, 692 
Unemployment compensation ad- 
ASA 79, 650 | 7 54, 984 35, 328 36, 279 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work. | 11,000 | 10,613 | 11,000 10, 777 
Department of Labor, | Children’s 
tcns-sbhidawircuknaaeiatn ; 11,200 10, 826 11, 200 10, 996 
Maternal and child health services- 5, 820 5, 714 5, 820 5, 868 
Services for crippled children - -._.- 3, 870 3, 550 8, 870 3, 689 
Child welfare services-_.........-- 1, 510 1, 561 1, 510 1, 440 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
Jurposes. 

. 2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 
from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title II 
of the Sccial Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7? Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations): Daily Statement 
of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 























- 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers | Reimburse- mige Ses af Cash with Credit of 
and appro- Interest re- | Benefit pay- ment for not 1s at d disbursing fund account 
priations to ceived ? ments 3 administra- weet = officer at end at end of 
. | »arnenaes | 5 ac- . rio. 
trust fund ! tive expe nses| quired‘ of period period 5 
Cumulative through May 1944 $5, 706, 270 | $304, 831 $526, 481 $122, 569 $5, 011, 870 22, 838 $327, 343 $5, 362, 051 
‘iscal year: 
1936-37 ‘ 265, 000 | 2, 262 27 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 514, 900 3, 036 1, 180, 302 
1939-40 550, 000 | 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 2, 397, 615 
1941-42 895, 619 | 71. 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 3, 227, 194 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 4, 268, 296 
11 months ended 
May 1942 891, 872 1, 889 99, 466 546, 734 16, 210 3, 167, 514 
May 1943 1, 127, 727 3, 496 135, 395 678, 400 24, 509 4, 198, 096 
May 1944 1, 287,035 | 3, 349 167, 426 | 775, 036 22, 838 5, 362, 051 
1943 
May 264, 568 13, 72 2, 566 | _. 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
June 2. 769 83, 907 13, 909 2, 566 | 356, 800 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
July 43, 584 . 13, 696 2, 823 — 13, 000 23, 792 47,743 4, 295, 369 
August 6 13, 938 2 23, 845 4, 565, 234 
September | 554 14, 301 275, 051 24, 468 4, 551, 682 
October " | ‘ 14, 549 25, 910 4, 576, 055 
November x 14, 748 ‘ 27, 152 4, 832. 274 
Decem ber 2, 122 14, 990 279, 949 29, 097 4, 820, 458 
1944 
Jannary 33, 849 110 15, 275 2, 002 —11, 000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
February - 252, 219 15, 693 2, 002 | 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
March 4, 404 554 16, 615 2, 002 | 144, 000 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
April 35, 136 ow ‘ 16, 494 3, 424 * és . 977 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
May 309, 381 17, 126 3, 424 22, 838 327, 343 62, 051 





! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


Table 10.—Status of the railroad retirem 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. _ 
4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


ent account, by specified period, 1938-44 


{In thousands] 








Assets at end of period 











Receipts 
Transfers a Suet he a 
- | from appro- Benefit 
Period Amount Interest | priationto | payments! 3-percent To credit of | To credit of 
appropriated pnts Total trust fund special Treas-| appropria- disbursing Total 
ury notes tion 2 officer 

Cumulative through May 1944.__| 3 $1, 116, 871 $19, 081 $1, 135, 952 $1, 116, 871 $799, 860 322, 500 $338 $13, 254 $347, 258 
Fiscal year: } | | 

Through June 1938 146, 5 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 

1938-39. 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 77: 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 

1939-40. _ . : 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 32, 073 

1940-41 ented 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 

1941-42 a “ _ 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 

1942-43 . 214, 801 5,77 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4,120 12, 776 194, 896 

1943-44 (through May) 262, 720 1, 732 264, 452 262, 720 123, 255 322, 500 338 13, 254 336, 092 

1943 

May . edad 292 292 11, 045 189, 000 302 1: 
June 4,117 4,117 11, 076 178, 000 4, 120 1% 
July 262, 720 10 262, 730 160, 720 11, 078 332, 000 192, 052 1: 
August... , pial 46 46 11, 077 321, 000 102, 049 1 
September sadhaasaiaessta - 74 74 11, 088 310, 000 102, 076 1 
October a ‘ 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 1 
November. -. 129 129 11, 144 321, 000 68, 633 1: 
December._---. j 156 156 11, 096 310, 000 68, 673 1 
- 1944 
January _.. .| 184 184 34, 000 11, 214 34, 700 12, 636 380, 33€ 
February - ..- a 211 211 11, 147 34, 722 12, 678 369, 400 
March. ini 238 238 11, 403 34, 748 12, 486 358, 235 
April... ne 290 290 34, 500 11, 267 341 13, 417 47, 258 
May 2 ‘ 293 293 11, 459 338 13, 254 6, 092 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 
credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service 
account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers prior 
to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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1945 Budget estimates for the three 
programs—$339 million for old-age 
assistance, $55 million for aid to de- 
pendent children, and $9.6 million for 
aid to the blind. 

Appropriations to the Social Secur- 
ity Board for administrative expenses 
and grants to States total $457.8 mil- 
lion, 2.8 percent less than for 1943-44. 
The appropriation for grants to States 
for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration was $6 million less than 
in the preceding year. The combined 
appropriation for grants to States for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind was $6.8 
million less than the sum of the sepa- 
rate appropriations for these items 
last year. In comparison with ap- 
propriations for 1943-44, the Budget 
estimates—incorporated without 
change in the combined appropria- 
tions—were $10 million less for grants 
for aid to dependent children and $2.7 
million and $600,000 more, respec- 
tively, for grants for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. The amount 
appropriated for administrative ex- 
penses of the Social Security Board— 


$25.2 million—was slightly less than 
that for the preceding fiscal year. 

Funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for maternal and child 
welfare grants and to the Public 
Health Service for grants for public 
health work were the same as in 1943- 
44. The appropriation for adminis- 
tration of social security programs in 
the Children’s Bureau increased 
slightly, while that for the Bureau of 
the Census was reduced from $250,000 
to $165,000. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit payments on a checks-cashed 
basis again turned upward, totaling 
$632,000 more than in April. Benefit 
payments in May were at an annual 
rate of $206 million as compared with 
the annual rate of $165 million in May 
1943. Appropriations to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund of 
amounts equivalent to contributions 
collected increased to $350.2 million 
the unexpended balances immediately 
available for benefit payments. No 
securities were redeemed during the 
month and no new securities acquired. 


The average rate of interest on the 
$5,012 million of investments held at 
the end of May remained at 2.218 per- 
cent; total assets of the fund rose to 
$5,362 million. 

Assets of the railroad retirement 
account totaled $347 million at the 
beginning of May. Interest of $293,- 
000 was added during May and benefit 
payments totaling $11.5 million de- 
ducted, leaving a balance of $336 mil- 
lion at the end of the month. Of this 
amount, $323 million was invested in 
3-percent special Treasury notes. 

State deposits in the unemployment 
trust fund during May amounted to 
$277.2 million, $547,000 more than in 
May 1943. April and May deposits 
combined totaled $321 million, 7.3 per- 
cent more than January-February de- 
posits. Withdrawals from State ac- 
counts for benefit payments amounted 
to $5.8 million, $815,000 less than in 
the preceding month but only $6,500 
less than in May 1943. Disbursements 
for railroad unemployment benefits 
were 40 percent less than in April and 
43 percent below those in May 1943. 

New investments acquired by the 
unemployment trust fund during May 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


{In thousands] 





| Net total of | 
| 


State accounts 


Unexpend- | 





| Railroad unemployment insurance account 
































Total - 
comes Treasury 
Period assets at | cortificates | ed balance | | | | | 
end of at end of | 7 Balance at | Balance at 
: and bonds ail eal Interest With- : Interest Bencfit 
period acquired 2 Period Deposits credited | drawals 3 pom Se | Deposits | Credited | payments oueate 
‘ | | 
Cumulative through | 
May 1944_____- $5, 780, 782 | $5, 774, 000 $6, 782 | $7, 263, 911 $306, 916 | $2, 252,817 | $5, 318,010 $352, 329 $19, 268 $43, 808 $462, 772 
Fiscal year: } | 
1936-37 312, 386 94 | 291, 703 2, 737 | 1, 000 389 eh eal E iid tranccteancakieh ta eaadliaiibaaihint 
1937-38 884, 247 | 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 SOE lesen . ‘ at Ne ‘ (icatnkenenie 
1938-39 1, 280, 539 | 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 441,795 1, 280, 539 Jas ae simran ah Smita wee 7 
1939-40__ . me 1, 724, 862 14, 862 | 859, 864 37, 524 484,764 | 1, 163 44, 249 202 14, 552 31, 699 
1940-41-_._... — 2, 283, 658 10, 658 | 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 2, 736 | 61, 347 3, 059 17, 784 189, 921 
1941-42 3, 150, 103 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368, 070 2, 883, 654 | 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 448 
1942-43... _. 4, 372, 460 ] 5,460 | 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 569 | 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 369, 888 
11 months ended: 
May 1942 833, 000 9,015 | 1,087, 408 28, 880 2, 870, 744 56, 605 2, 526 8, 829 | 244, 133 
May 1943 1, 146, 021 13, 299 1, 204, 838 34, 800 3, 955, 347 69, 164 3, 174 1, 787 342, 972 
May 1944 1, 407. 000 | 6,782 | 1,328, 876 41, 101 5, 318, 010 | 78, 026 3, 722 566 462, 772 
1943 | | 
May- eee 4, 208, 319 269, 000 13,299 | 276, 672 ere 5,758 | 3,955, 347 | ere 7 342, 972 
June omens 4, 372, 460 81,979 5, 460 12, 848 40, 763 6, 388 4, 570 23, 278 3, 687 47 369, 890 
July See 4,411, 878 38, 000 6, 878 | 43, 628 R 4, 207 4, 991 62 a 65 369, 888 
pS Se 4,719, 315 303, 000 | 11, 315 299, 709 5, 124 4, 336, 576 1, 185 33 382, 740 
Septem ber-_------- 4, 746, 325 32, 000 6, 325 8, 855 4, 182 4, 341, 249 22, 377 40 405, 077 
October 4, 779, 705 28, 000 11, 705 35, 567 3, 366 4,¢ 450 4 / 39 406, 255 
November : 5, 066, 953 288, 000 10, 953 289, 375 ; 3,457 | 4, 659, 368 1, 372 z 42 407, 585 
December. .--- -- - 5, 146, 745 39, 000 51, 745 14, 238 41, 101 3, 594 4, , 113 | 24, 362 3, 722 37 435, 632 
1944 
January ewe 5 71, 000 11, 412 3: 5, 262 4, 639 197 56 435, 773 
February ------ 5, 435 261, 000 8, 081 26: 6,112 | 4,998, 707 674 74 436, 37: 
| are 5 39, 000 | 5, 327 1 6, 916 5, 396 25, 631 . 73 461, 931 
pS! a ) 28, 000 14, 478 4: 6, 567 5, 543 71 : 67 461, 935 
|e a SESE ) 280, 000 6, 782 277, 219 5, 752 5, 318, 010 877 40 462, 772 
2 Includes accrued interest. 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 

Contains also separate account 
for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 
ployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 

Totals and balances derived from unrounded figures, 


certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 


for benefit payments. 


therefore, may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $105,901,000. ; SP ; 
4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 


amounting to $29,082,667. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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totaled $280 million and consisted en- 
tirely of 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. No securities 
were redeemed. Total investments 
held by the fund amounted to $5,774 
million by the end of the month. The 
average rate of interest on invest- 
ments of the fund was 1.887 percent 
as of May 31, as compared with 2.199 
percent at the end of May 1943. 

Net investments of the social insur- 
ance trust funds during April and May 
absorbed 19.3 percent of the increase 
in the public debt during the same 
period. In the corresponding months 
of 1943 the funds absorbed only 1.4 
percent of the rise in the public debt. 
The relatively large proportion in 
April and May 1944 resulted entirely 
from the reduction in general fund 
balances in anticipation of new Treas- 
ury financing in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive. 

As a result of changes in the com- 
position of the public debt, the com- 
puted average rate of interest on the 
interest-bearing public debt decreased 
slightly to 1.946 percent at the end of 
May as compared with 1.948 percent 
at the end of April and 1.992 percent 
at the end of May 1943. Special obli- 
gations issued to trust funds created 
under the Social Security Act contin- 
ued to bear a rate of interest of 1% 
percent in June. : 


Guaranteed Obligations of the U. S. 
Government 


During May a further decline of 
$729 million occurred in outstanding 
obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States, ex- 
clusive of those held by the Treasury. 
Outstanding demand obligations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
declined by $5 million; $138 million of 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
3-percent bonds of 1944-49, and $176 
million of Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration 3-percent bonds, Series A, 
1944-52, were called for redemption 
during the month. In addition, the 
Treasury acquired $410 million of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
l-percent notes, previously held by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, and the Federal Land Banks. 
These redemptions and acquisitions by 
the Treasury further ,decrease the 
amount of such obligations which are 
potentially available for investment 
by the social insurance trust funds. 
Although the funds have not as yet 
made any investments in this type of 
security, guaranteed obligations are 
legal investments under the terms of 
their statutes. 

The volume of market issues of 
guaranteed obligations outstanding 


has declined since the change in policy 
on the sale of such obligations in 
November 1941. At that time the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that Government corporations and 
credit agencies would no longer sell 
their guaranteed obligations on the 
market, and that the Treasury would 
provide the funds they needed. As a 
result, outstanding obligations are 
now generally redeemed at their call 
dates and new loans for the Govern- 
ment corporation extended by the 
Treasury. On May 31, 1944, the value 
of outstanding market issues of 
guaranteed obligations totaled $1,529 
million, as compared with $6,360 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1941. Treasury hold- 
ings of guaranteed obligations of Gov- 
ernment corporations and _ credit 
agencies, on the other hand, increased 
from $302 million to $10,627 million 
during this period. By the end of June 
1944, the amount of outstanding 
market issues of guaranteed obliga- 
tions including outstanding matured 
obligations is expected to decline to 
$1,201 million, and by the end of June 
1945, to only $48 million. Unless the 
Treasury should reverse its policy on 
the sale of guaranteed obligations of 
Government corporations and credit 
agencies, this type of security will not 
be available for investment by the 
social insurance trust funds. 





(Continued from page 19) 


Remington Arms Company in Decem- 
ber 1943 and January 1944, not more 
than 172 former employees of this 
company had filed initial claims by 
January 28.° Of these 172 claimants, 
64 did not have enough earnings to 
qualify for benefits and 4 were held 
ineligible as not being available for 
work. An additional 32 were dis- 
qualified for refusing suitable work 
offered them, and 4 were disqualified 
for other reasons. It was anticipated 
that some workers would file claims 
after 60 days, having waited to avoid 
being offered jobs under War Man- 
power Commission stabilization plans. 
However, only 291 initial claims were 
filed in March and April in the Salt 
Lake City area, and of these an unde- 
termined number were filed by other 
than Remington Arms workers. 
Cumberland, Maryland—The 


~* Data from communication from Utah 
Department of Employment Security. 


Kelly-Springfield plant in Cumber- 
land had about 4,600 workers in mu- 
nitions production on September 9, 
1943, including 2,600 women.” Lay- 
offs of 3,600 workers (including all 
the women) began September 10 and 
were completed by the end of October. 
By Cctober 14, 707 claims were filed, 
426 by men and 281 by women. Of 
the 707 claims, 487 were filed in Cum- 
berland, 12 in other States, and the 
remainder in other local offices in 
Maryland. No claimants were dis- 
qualified. In all, 555 claimants were 
eligible for benefits; more than half 
of these were entitled to the maximum 
weekly amount of $20. Although the 
maximum duration of benefits in the 
State is 23 weeks, half of the claim- 
ants were entitled to less than 16 
weeks. Only 350 of the 555 eligible 
claimants filed a waiting-period or 

” Data based on special reports of the 


Maryland Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 


compensable claim, however, and 
only 4 claimants had filed as many as 
4 continued claims by December 15. 
About 50 initial claims were filed be- 
tween October 14 and January 15, but 
no additional information is available 
for these claimants. 

An undetermined number of Kelly- 
Springfield workers, although unem- 
ployed, did not file claims until March 
or April. Had they filed earlier, they 
would have been ineligible for bene- 
fits on the basis of their 1942 earn- 
ings; in April, however, 1943 earnings 
were considered in determining eligi- 
bility. In all, 924 initial claims were 
filed in the Cumberland office in 
March and April 1944, as compared 
with 869 in March and April 1943. 

Thus, the more detailed data avail- 
able for three areas confirm the gen- 
eral conclusion that cut-backs did not 
add considerably to the claim and 
benefit load of unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


Prices of publications, when known, are included as a service 


to the reader. 


sale or its cost was not known. 


If no price is given, the publication is not for 


All orders for publications 


must be sent direct to publishers or booksellers, not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Security Agency. Fed- 
eral publications for which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, W ashington 25, D.C. 


Social Security Board 


Sturm, Herman. Survey of Social Se- 
curity Statistics. Washington: So- 
cial Security Board, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, March 1944. 
71 pp. Processed. (Bureau Mem- 
orandum No. 56.) 

Describes the scope and character, 
and indicates the sources, of statistics 
made available through operation of 
old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and public 
assistance, and of statistical series and 
financial data published by the Social 
Security Board on related programs. 
A limited number of copies is avail- 
able for research workers and inter- 
ested institutions. Requests should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
Not for sale by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


U. S. Soctat SEcuriTy Boarp. OFFICE 
OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF PUBLICATIONS AND REVIEW. Tabu- 
lar Guide to Social Security Statis- 
tics. Washington: The Board, April 
1944. Unpaged. Processed. 
References to periodic data for 

1936-43 in Social Security Board pub- 

lications. A limited number of copies 

is available for research workers and 
interested institutions. Requests 
should be addressed to the Division of 

Publications and Review, Office of the 

Executive Director, Social Security 

Board. Not for sale by the Govern- 

ment Printing Office. 


War and Social Services 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL ScIENCE. Prob- 
lems of War and the Transition to 
Peace. Edited by John A. Krout. 
New York: The Academy (Columbia 
University), 1944. 128 pp. (Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 21, No. 1, May 1944.) 
$2.50. 

Fourteen papers on international 
and domestic problems. They include 


The Food Supply and the Relief of 
Europe, by John D. Black; Barriers 





to Full Employment After the War, 

by Clare E. Griffin; and Preparations 

for Peace on the Home Front, by 

James F. Byrnes. 

“Army Wives Ruled Transient Work- 
ers.” Monthly Bulletin of the Con- 
necticut Employment Security Di- 
vision, Hartford, Vol. 9, No. 5 (May 
1944), p. 7. 

Summarizes the decision of the 
Connecticut Superior Court denying 
unemployment compensation benefits 
to married women located in a com- 
munity where their soldier husbands 
were temporarily stationed. 

CREECH, MARGARET. Men and Women 
Leaving War Industry. Address, 
National Social Work Council, New 
York City, Feb. 4, 1944. New York: 
The Council, 1944. 14 pp. Processed. 
10 cents, 

An outline of the post-war employ- 
ment and aid problem, as indicated by 
present trends. Includes a bibliog- 


raphy. 
Dunn, Louisa, “Public Welfare’s Re- 
sponsibilities in Time of War.” 


Alabama Social Welfare, Montgom- 
ery, Vol. 9, No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 
5-8. (Also in Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record, Nashville, May 
1944.) 

STEINHAVER, LORENE. “Our Pension 
Roll.” Tennessee Public Welfare 
Record, Nashville, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 11-12. 

Confederate pensions in Tennessee. 

WoopwarD, ELteEn S. “America’s Part 
in Rehabilitating a War Sick 
World.” Dun’s Review, New York, 
Vol. 52, No. 2192 (April 1944), pp. 
12-14 ff. 35 cents. 

The need for UNRRA. 


General 


“A Acumulacaéo de Atividades e Bene- 
ficios.” Boletim do Ministério do 
Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, Rio 
de Janeiro, Vol. 10, No. 110 (Octo- 
ber 1943), pp. 242-261. 


An official report, with recommen- 
dations, on the accumulation of assets 
and benefit rights in different Bra- 
zilian social security funds or insti- 
tutes by a person holding more than 
one job. 

BAKKE, E. WicHT. “America and the 
Beveridge Plan.” Yale Review, 
New Haven, Vol. 33, No. 4 (Sum- 
mer 1944), pp. 642-657. $1. 

Sets forth the significance of Bev- 
eridge’s principles for a modern in- 
dustrial society, calls for clearer 
thinking on social security in this 
country, and declares that “Security 
arising from an orderly distribution of 
the products of initiative and enter- 
prise is an essential element in im- 
proving the nation’s productive 
efforts.” 

Bass, FREDERIC. “Post-War Recon- 
struction and Public Works Pro- 
grams.” Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Southern Institute of Local 
Government, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Nov. 17, 1943, pp. 10-18. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee, 1943. 
(University of Tennessee Record, 
Vol. 46, No. 6.) 


BERNSTEIN, SYLVIA POLLACK, Compiler. 
Bibliography on Labor and Social 
Welfare in Latin America. Wash- 
ington: Pan American Union, Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Informa- 
tion, May 1944. 76 pp. Processed. 
25 cents. 

A “selected list of materials in Eng- 
lish published from 1930 through 
1943.” The section on Social Insur- 
ance, which notes about 175 pam- 
phlets and articles, is the most com- 
prehensive guide to material in Eng- 
lish in this field. 

CARVALHO, M. CavaLcantr Dre. “O 
Brasil e a Seguranca Social do Seu 
Povo.” Trabalho e Seguro Social, 
Rio de Janeiro, 2d Year, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (February 1944), pp. 138-142. 
Outlines briefly the application of 

social security, both insurance and 

assistance, to the people of Brazil. 

COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. War- 
time and Postwar Problems and 
Policies of the States; Report and 
Recommendations of the Interstate 
Committee on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Chicago: 
The Council, May 1944. 92 pp. $1. 
An economic picture of possible 

post-war developments, with recom- 
mendations for State action in various 
fields, including the organization and 
work of State planning agencies, 
wartime fiscal policies, agriculture, 
delinquency, education, and the State 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. 
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HANSEN, ALVIN H., and PERLOFF, HAr- 
vey S. State and Local Finance in 
the National Economy. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1944. 
310 pp. $3.75. 

Social insurance and public aid 
generally receive considerable empha- 
sis in this study of what the country 
needs from its State and local gov- 
ernments, and how these needs can 
best be met through sound financial 
and other standards. 


Hicks, J. R., and Hicks, U. K. “The 
Beveridge Plan and Local Govern- 
ment Finance.” Review of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Cambridge, 
Vol. 11, No. 1 (Winter 1943), pp. 
1-19. 


“Instituto de Direito, Medicina e 
Seguro Social.” Trabalho e Seguro 
Social, Rio de Janeiro, 2d Year, Vol. 
5, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 129- 
132. 

Gives the text of the constitution 
of the Institute of Law, Medicine, and 
Social Insurance, a private, nonprofit 
organization founded in Brazil on 
November 23, 1943. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Consti- 
tutional Provisions Concerning So- 
cial and Economic Policy; An Inter- 
national Collection of Texts Cov- 
ering 450 Countries and Other Gov- 
ernmental Units. Montreal: The 
Office, 1944. 755 pp. $65. 

A complete record, compiled by C. 
Wilfred Jenks, legal adviser of the 
ILO, of the way in which “constitution 
makers have in the past formulated 
the social and economic principles 
which should guide their countries’ 
policies.” Includes provisions on so- 
cial insurance and welfare. 


KLEIN, LAWRENCE R. “The Cost of a 
‘Beveridge Plan’ in the United 
States.” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 58, 
No. 3 (May 1944), pp. 423-437. $1.25. 
On the assumption that all the ben- 

efits of the Beveridge program, in- 

cluding children’s allowances and 
marriage and funeral grants, were in 
effect in this country, the cost is esti- 

mated at $13 billion annually in 1945 

and $15.6 billion in 1965, or “10-13 per 

cent of a high level of national in- 
come.” The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill is also considered briefly. 


Kritz, Jose.. “O Problema da Apos- 
entadoria por Invalidez em Face da 
Economia Nacional.” Trabalho e 


Seguro Social, Rio de Janeiro, 2d 

Year, Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 1944), 

pp. 219-227. 

The problem of retirement for dis- 
ability, in light of the Brazilian econ- 


Eng., ° 


omy, with consideration of European 

and United States methods. Em- 

phasizes questions of medical and oc- 
cupational rehabilitation. 

LIBERAL Party, GREAT Britain. Family 
Allowances and Social Security; 
Lady Rhys-Williams’ Scheme; With 
the Report of a Liberal Committee 
Thereon. London: Liberal Publica- 
tion Department, 1944. 24 pp. 4d. 
An explanation by Lady Juliet E. 

Rhys-Williams of her proposal for 
combining income tax and social se- 
curity arrangements, supplemented by 
tables illustrating its workings, and 
prefaced by the Liberal Committee re- 
port. 

Lopes, HELVECIO XAVIER. “A Organiza- 
cao Financeiro do Seguro Social 
Brasileiro; As Fontes de Receita do 
Seguro.” Revista do Trabalho, Rio 
de Janeiro, Vol. 12, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 7-13. 

Analyzes the sources of income of 
Brazilian social insurance funds. 
MacDonatp, Mary E. Federal Grants 

for Vocational Rehabilitation. Chi- 

cago: University of Chicago Press, 

1944. 404 pp. Processed. (Social 

Service Monographs.) $2.50. 

Undertaken long before the present 
emphasis on rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, this study traces the 
Federal grants program from 1920 to 
1943. It covers legislation, policies, 
administration, services, and costs. 
Also gives the legislative history of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1943, with summary 
and evaluation of its provisions. 
“The emphasis is upon the federal 
end of the program, rather than upon 
the actual service extended by the 
states, and upon the general pattern 
that evolved, rather than upon the 
differences between the states.” 


METALL, RuDOLF ALADAR. As Funcdes 
Economicas do Seguro Social. Rio 
de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 
1944. 24 pp. (Published by the 
Departamento Administrativo do 
Servico Publico; reprinted from 
Revista do Servico Piblico, February 
1944.) 

The economic functions of social 
security, including its effect on pro- 
duction, consumption, the labor mar- 
ket, and social stability. 

METALL, Rupoir Atapar. “A Populari- 
zacao do Seguro Social.” Boletim 
do Ministério do Trabalho, Indis- 
tria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 
10, No. 113 (January 1944), pp. 201- 
226. 

The need for genuine popular un- 
derstanding and support of social 
insurance. 


“N. C. F. S. President Reviews Bever- 
idge Proposals.” National Insur- 
ance Gazette, London, Vol. 33, No. 
1666 (Apr. 20, 1944), pp. 184-185 ff. 
6d. 

The text of an address by T. S. New- 
man, president of the National Con- 
ference of Friendly Societies, Great 
Britain. 

PEREZ BoTIJA, EUGENIO. El Regimen 
Contencioso de los Seguros Sociales. 
Madrid: Instituto Nacional de 
PrevisiOn, 1944. 47 pp. (Publica- 
tion No. 571 of the Institute.) 

A description of appeals procedures 
in the Spanish social insurance 
system. 

PINK, Lovis H. Freedom From Fear; 
The Interrelation of Domestic and 
International Programs. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1944. 254 pp. $3. 
Most of this book deals with social 

‘security, including voluntary life and 

hospitalization insurance, group in- 

surance, and housing, as well as the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

Formerly superintendent of insurance 

in New York State, the author is now 

president of the Associated Hospital 

Service of New York. 

POBLETE 'TRONCOSO, MOISES. “Bos- 
quejo de los Seguros Sociales en 
Chile.” Trabalho e Seguro Social, 
Rio de Janeiro, 2d Year, Vol. 5, No. 
1 (January 1944), pp. 85-89. 

A brief outline, with statistical data, 
of social insurance in Chile. 

REIS KAUFFMAN, MaRcELO. “Evolucao 
Economico-Financeira de Préviden- 
cia Social no Brasil.” Trabalho e 
Seguro Social, Rio de Janeiro, 2d 
Year, Vol. 5, No. 3 (March 1944), 
pp. 356-358. 

Statistics and text on the economic 
and financial development of social 
insurance in Brazil. 


Revista del Trabajo; Organo del Min- 
isterio del Trabajo, Salubridad y 
Prevision Social, La Paz, Bolivia, 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (January (?) 1944). 
264 pp. 

The first issue of this new journal 
includes the text of the report of the 
combined Bolivian-American Labor 
Commission on Bolivian social and 
economic matters, the Preliminary 
Report on Bolivian Social Insurance 
by Emilio Schoenbaum (1942), the re- 
port of the National Codifying Com- 
mission on the Draft Labor Code 
drawn up by Remberto Capriles Rico 
and Gaston Arduz Eguia, and the 
latter’s reply to the report; also the 
Bolivian decree of November 28, 1942, 
adopting the 1939 “General Labor 
Law” of former President Busch. 
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RuHyYS-WILLIAMS, LADY JULIET. Some- 
thing to Look Forward To; A Sug- 
gestion for a New Social Contract. 
London: MacDonald & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., 1943. 232 pp. ‘Ts. 6d. 
An original plan, much discussed in 

England, for paying the same cash 
and medical benefits to all citizens, re- 
gardless of age, sex, orneed. Leading 
elements of the proposal are an inter- 
locking of income-tax arrangements 
with social security payments and 
benefits, and a formal “social con- 
tract” between the State and the in- 
dividual, in which the latter agrees 
to accept suitable employment if it is 
found for him. The plan aims to do 
away with the means test, eliminate 
all noninstitutional public assistance, 
wipe out all adult dependency, elevate 
the economic position of women, 
maintain the incentive to work, and 
eliminate the “opposition between 
taxpayers and state beneficiaries.” 

ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. Message 
From the President of the United 
States Transmitting Recommenda- 
tions of the Twenty-Sizth Confer- 
ence of the International Labor 
Organization. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
14 pp. (78th Cong., 2d sess., H. 
Doc. 621.) 5.cents. 

RUSSELL-Jones, A. “Workmen’s 
Compensation; Common Law Rem- 
edies and the Beveridge Report.” 
Modern Law Review, London, Vol. 7, 
Nos. 1 & 2 (April 1944), pp. 13-25. 
Is. 

Saraiva, Oscar. “O Seguro Social no 
Brasil; Sua Evolucao e Seu Desen- 
volvimento Futuro.” Revista do 
Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 12, 
No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 3-6. 
Reviews the development of social 

insurance in Brazil, urges unification 

of contributions and benefits, and 
recommends a general health pro- 
gram. 

“The Social Insurance Movement in 
Brazil.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 6 (June 
1944), pp. 686-689. 50 cents. 
Information on the _ following 

points: the activities of the Industrial 

Workers’ Pension Institute for the 

year ended December 31, 1942; the 

resolutions on social insurance of the 

First Brazilian Economic Conference, 

December 1943; and a proposed Doc- 

tors’ Pension Fund. 

“A Social Security Plan for South 
Africa.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 6 (June 
1944), pp. 683-686. 50 cents. 

STaNczyK, JAN. Workmen’s Protec- 
tive Legislation in Poland. 3d 


printing. New York: Published by 





“Poland Fights,” Polish Labor 

Group, no date. 48 pp. 

Briefly reviews pre-war Polish 
achievements, listing by subject the 
Nation’s action on International 
Labor Office conventions as well as its 
general legislation, decrees, and 
orders. Includes information on so- 
cial insurance. 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
CIO. Substandard Conditions of 
Living; A Study of the Cost of the 
Emergency Sustenance Budget in 
Five Textile Manufacturing Com- 
munities in January-February 1944. 
New York: The Union, 1944. 94 pp. 
A detailed budgetary survey, during 

wartime conditions, of prices in locali- 
ties of New England and the South. 
The statement was presented to the 
National War Labor Board in support 
of the union’s “request for a 60 cents 
minimum wage and a uniform occu- 
pational rate structure for the cotton- 
rayon textile industry,” which is 
termed “the largest single industrial 
group in this country.” 

U. S. Bureav or Lasor STarTIsTICs. 
Labor Conditions in Latin America; 


Latin American Series: No. 17. 
Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 16 pp. (Se- 


ries No. R. 1638.) 

VaNcE, Rupert B. “Security and Ad- 
justment: The Return to the Larger 
Community.” Social Forces, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Vol. 22, Nos. 1-4 (Octo- 
ber 1943-May 1944), pp. 363-370. 
$1. 

~ A well-documented review of the 

security and insecurity of the worker 

in feudal and modern England and in 
the United States. 

Wacner, MARGARET W. “Mental Haz- 
ards in Old Age.” The Family, New 
York, Vol. 25, No. 4 (June 1944), 
pp. 132-137. 25 cents. 

Suggests that “Postwar planning for 
universal employment should include 
the older worker.” 

WOLD, Knut Getz. “Norway’s Prob- 
lems of Social and Economic Re- 
construction.” International La- 
bour Review, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 
6 (June 1944), pp. 585-607. 50 cents. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


LOUISIANA. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
System. Seventh Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees, 1936--1943. 
Baton Rouge, 1943. 12 pp. 

U. S. Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND SuRvVIvoRS INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST Funp. Fourth Annual 
Report... Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 


29 pp. (78th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 

620.) 10 cents. 

Discusses the influences of war on 
the trust fund, the expected trend in 
the next 4 years, and the actuarial 
status of the fund. Also includes the 
Board’s recommendations. 


Employment Security 


“Effect of Additional Amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act.” 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 44, No. 
5 (May 1944), pp. 644-645. 20 cents 
a year, 

GREAT BRITAIN. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE STATUTORY COMMITTEE. 
Renorts ... on the Financial Con- 
dition of the Unemployment Fund 
on the 31st December, 1943. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
10 pp. 2d. 

MIssourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. Analysis of 4,664 
Appeal Decisions Involving a Dis- 
qualification Rendered by Referees 
in the Lower Appeals Stage, During 
the First Five Years in Which the 
Missouri Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Agency Has Paid Benefits, 1939-— 
1943, Inclusive. Prepared by De- 
partment of Research and Statis- 
tics. Jefferson City, May 1, 1944. 
25 pp. Processed. (Special Re- 
search Bulletin No. 11.) 


MIssourRI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. The Missouri 
Unemployment Compensation 
Fund: A Summary and Analysis of 
the Three Unemployment Com- 
pensation Fund Accounts and the 
Amount of Contributions Collected 
and Benefits Paid, Tracing the Ef- 
fect of These Factors on the Bene- 
fits Fund, by Industry, for the Five- 
Year Period, 1938 to 1942. Prepared 
by Department of Research and 
Statistics. Jefferson City, Apr. 15, 
1944. 23 pp. Processed. (Special 
Statistical Bulletin No. 7.) 


“Prosecution in Cases of Fraudulent 
Claims for Unemployment In- 
surance Benefits.” Monthly Review 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 5 (June 1944), 
pp. 82-83 ff. Processed. 


RouRLICH, GEorRGE F. “Equalization 
Schemes in German Unemployment 
Compensation.” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., 
Vol. 58, No. 3 (May 1944), pp. 482- 
497. $1.25. 

Traces the financing of German un- 
employment compensation from 1918 
to 1936, showing origin of funds, ex- 
penditures, and the financial situa- 
tion in the different districts of the 
country. 


$2 





WASHINGTON STATE. OFFICE OF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
PLACEMENT. Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Washington State, 1938 
1942. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Section. Olympia, April 
1944. 101 pp. Processed. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“ADC Social Data.” Social Welfare 
Review (Minnesota Division of So- 
cial Welfare), St. Paul, Vol. 5, No. 
10 (March 1944), pp. 14-19. 

Main trends in aid to dependent 
children in Minnesota. 

CALLAHAN, Wm. H. “County Welfare 
Directors Association of the State 
of Utah.” Utah Public Welfare Re- 
view, Salt Lake City, Vol. 2, No. 1 
(May 1944), pp. 6-10. 

CLosE, KATHRYN. “A Share in Shap- 
ing the Future; Some Highlights of 
the Seventy-First Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work Held in Cleveland Last 
Month.” Survey Midmonthly, New 
York, Vol. 80, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 179-188 ff. 30 cents. 

Virtually the entire issue is given 
over to this summary of the papers 
presented before the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

CoHN, MarTIN, and WALLACE, ELISA- 
BETH. Some Problems of Adminis- 
tration in Social Work. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1944. 
47 pp. 75 cents. 

A brief treatise on sound adminis- 
trative practices in social agencies, 
public and private, including their re- 
lationship to the community. 

FamiIty SERVICE OF SAINT PavuL. A 
History of Family Service of Saint 
Paul. St. Paul: The Service, 1944. 
52 pp. 

PaTTerson, J. Mitton. “Public Wel- 
fare Administration Under Federal 
Grants-in-Aid.” tate Govern- 
ment, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 6 (June 
1944), pp. 352-354. 35 cents. 

The relation between State depart- 
ments of public welfare and the So- 
cial Security Board. By the director 
of the Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Srout, Ranpatt S. Financing Relief 
in Pennsylvania Since 1930. State 
College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State 
College, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1944. 21 pp. Processed. 
(Bulletin No. 11.) 

Tables on the volume of public aid, 
by program, with detailed financiai 
information and recommendations re- 
specting future fiscal policy. 
“Supplemental Aid.” Pennsylvania 

Public Assistance Review, Harris- 


burg, First Quarter 1944, pp. 1-15. 

Processed. 

By amendments to the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Assistance Law, supple- 
mental aid has been available since 
1942 for persons needing special med- 
ical care, including special diet, shel- 
ter, transportation, and vocational 
training. This report includes statis- 
tics and case studies. 


Health and Medical Care 


“The B. M. A. and the Health Service 
White Paper.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 33, No. 1670 
(May 18, 1944), pp. 231-233 ff. 6d. 
The text of the British Medical As- 

sociation draft statement of policy 

on the recent official paper on a Na- 
tional Health Service. 

BACHMEYER, ARTHUR C., and HARTMAN, 
GERHARD, Editors. The Hospital in 
Modern Society. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1943. 768 pp. 
$5. 

This collection of readings was se- 
lected from the literature in the hos- 
pital field and in the allied fields of 
medicine, public health, management 
and organization, law, sociology, and 
psychology. It includes excerpts on 
medical social service, group hospital 
and health insurance, and public 
health. Bibliographies supplement 
each of the 29 chapters. 

CLARK, KATHERINE G. “Rhode Island 
Breaks New Ground in Social Insur- 
ance.” Medical Care, Baltimore, 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (May 1944), pp. 123- 
141. $1. 

Reports on the workings of the 
year-old Rhode Island law providing 
cash benefits for unemployment due 
to illness. Also describes and evalu- 
ates the Governor’s plan for compul- 
sory hospitalization insurance, 
MacNAtty, Sir ARTHURS. The Reform 

of the Public Health Services. Lon- 

don: Oxford University Press, 1943. 

75 pp. (Nuffield College Social Re- 

construction Survey.) 2s, 6d. 

In three parts: “the need for a 
wider outlook” by physicians and the 
public; the present administration of 
health services in England; and “the 
reconstruction of health and medical 
services on a comprehensive regional 
plan.” 

McNamara, RopertTL. “Changes in the 
Characteristics and Number of 
Practicing Physicians in Rural Ohio 
1923-1942.” Rural Sociology, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Vol. 9, No. 1 (March 
1944), pp. 10-20. 175 cents. 

Macy, Lewis L. “Organized Medicine 
vs. LaGuardia.” Medical Econom- 
ics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 9 


(June 1944), pp. 53-54 ff. 25 cents. 
An account of United Medical Serv- 
ices, Inc., recently formed by the New 
York State Medical Society to provide 
prepaid medical care for low-income 
groups in southern New York, includ- 
ing New York City. See entry under 

Scott, below. 

“Medical Care in California Public 
Housing Projects.” Medical Care, 
Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 2 (May 1944), 
pp. 119-122. $1. 

Morse, J. MITCHELL. “Patients With- 
out Doctors.” The Nation, New 
York, Vol. 158, No. 23 (June 3, 1944), 
pp. 648-650. 15 cents. 

Principally a selection of material 
from the surveys by the American 
Foundation (1937) and the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care (1928- 
32), to show the need for national 
health insurance. 

“Post-War Medicine in the British 
Commonwealth.” Medical Care, 
Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 2 (May 1944), 
pp. 142-159. $1. 

RicuTer, L. “The Effect of Health In- 
surance on the Demand for Health 
Services.” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, 
Toronto, Vol. 10, No. 2 (May 1944), 
pp. 179-205. $1. 

Statistics and analysis of a com- 
prehensive survey of two Canadian 
seacoast towns, of comparable popu- 
lations, one having no health insur- 
ance, the other having had 80 years’ 
experience with a mining company 
plan, covering most of the population 
and providing medical care for work- 
ers and their dependents. 

Scott, MELvIN. “LaGuardia Versus 
Organized Medicine.” Medical 
Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 
21, No. 9 (June 1944), pp. 48-52 ff. 
25 cents. 

Discussion of the plan recently sug- 
gested for residents of New York City. 
TREVITHICK, Davin R. “Tuberculosis 

in Utah: Plans and Proposals for 

Combating It.” Utah Public Wel- 

fare Review, Salt Lake City, Vol. 2, 

No. 1 (May 1944), pp. 1-5. 

Problems and accomplishments, in- 
cluding cooperation among the State 
Tuberculosis Association and the State 
departments of health and public wel- 
fare. 

Witsur, Ray Lyman. “Physical Medi- 
cine Gets a Boost.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 33, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 283-285. 30 cents. 

By the chairman of the Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine, 
whose work influenced Bernard M. 
Baruch to donate $1.1 million to be 
used in the next 10 years in the ad- 
vancement of physical medicine. 
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